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am, 1 have no intention of discussing 
theology. It is too easy for the lay- 
man to blunder. 

Avoiding such pitfalls as far as I 
may, I shall speak instead about faith 
in action. 

While the announced title is “The 
leal of the Convert,” I shall venture 
beyond the borders of that topic, ad- 
dressing myself to all Christians who 
have a willingness to put their faith 
into action. 

Is an ardent excitement ordinarily 
good or bad in its effects, especially 
in religion, and more particularly as 
itis exhibited in those Johnny-come- 
latelys called converts, like myself? 
Has great zeal a place in modern 
life, which seems to regard intellectu- 
lity as the prime standard and pre- 
fers the inertia of speculation and 
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T the outset let me reassure the doubt to the eager action of the soul 
apprehensive that, novice that I burning with love and faith and readi- 


ness to serve? Does the prospect at 
home and abroad call for more 
thought or more action? And would 
not the course of wisdom marry both 
into a dynamism of intelligent and 
determined effort? 

Above all, if zeal is good, and zeal- 
ous hearts are needed, shall we not 
try to decide, if we can, how they can 
best serve the cause of Christianity? 

We all must be well aware that the 
quality of enthusiasm, of ardor for a 
cause, hot devotion, unwavering fer- 
vor, is distrusted today as it has al- 
ways been distrusted in the past. Over 
excesses and mistakes, the judicious 
must grieve. All too often zeal be- 
comes fanaticism— and as_ such, 
rightly deplored. 

Zeal without knowledge has been 
called the sister of folly. Dean Swift 
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once estimated the odds at a hundred 
to one that violent zeal for the truth 
would prove to be either petulancy, 
ambition or pride. And Mr. Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, in an opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, wrote that the greatest dan- 
gers to liberty lurk in insidious en- 
croachment by men of zeal, well- 
meaning, but without understanding. 
But the eminent jurist failed to take 
into account the possibility of well- 
meaning men with understanding. He 
might have gone much further and 
spoken with broader wisdom. 
Nevertheless, his opinion did antic- 
ipate today’s lugubrious spectacle, 
where many so-called liberals are 
willing to support a tyranny far more 
evil than the wrongs they would cure. 
Surely we have all seen enough mis- 
guided zeal to make us cautious; that 
was why Talleyrand said: “Surtout, 
pas du zéle.” (Above all, no zeal!) 
Especially are realistic people mis- 
trustful of religious fervor. Some 
confidently expect that a man, really 
filled up with the Holy Spirit, will 
turn into a whirling dervish, or a 
rolling epileptic. Even when the earn- 
est Christian preserves the outward 
semblance of propriety and reason- 
ableness and good-will, the intellec- 
tual is privately sure that some day, 
like a volcano, he is bound to erupt. 
It is hard for the conservative to 
believe that a man, filled with the 
spirit of worship and service, may be 
more understanding, more forgiving, 
more full of love, more sensible than 
the confused, the bewildered, the sick 
at heart, the frustrated and the spirit- 
ual coward, whose countenance is 
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sicklied o’er with the pale cast off crac 
thought. that 

What is true is that the sensible} yer 
good-willed man of conviction js} sho 
nevertheless ready, not only to live} hay 
by his principles but to die for them} (hi 
If zeal of that sort is fanaticism, le} jiza 
this listless age make the most of it} let 

Unafraid, at the opening of the Old} ful 
Testament cave, Elias answered th§ ’ 
mysterious Voice by saying: lab 

“With zeal have I been zealous forj 
the Lord God of Hosts; because the} sai 
children of Israel have forsaken Thy} wo 
covenant; they have destroyed Thy§ Ch 
altars; they have slain Thy prophets} ou 
with the sword, and I alone am left,} we 
and they seek my life, to take it 
away.” de 

And like Elias, the true follower off th 
God’s Voice today is willing that his} 
life be taken away, when nothing} TI 
less will do. be 


ZEAL OF THE CONVERT 
The skeptical world knows this and 


m 
of all forms of religious fervor it} g 
fears most the zeal of the convert} |j 
And some of our side fear it, too—} 
not without sound reason. As ment} g 
bers of that fraternity of converts, le 
us admit that often we deserve the} | 
suspicion. Yet let us also remember} } 
that we are bound to be more excited] t 
than others, for we are new recipienis} | 
of a great blessing. Strange, indeed,} « 
it would seem if we were not deeply] | 
moved by the experience. For that} : 
reason, as for many others, we cot 
verts stand in need of more steadying 
and guidance than most. Fortunate 
the Catholics who learned their pray: 
ers at mother’s knee, a rosary in the 
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ast off cradle. To us it is all so much newer all: “I would thou wert cold or hot. 
than that. Let us recognize that it is But because thou art lukewarm, and 
isible,} yery much needed that some one neither cold or hot, I will begin to 
on is} should hold us down. As for me, I vomit thee out of my mouth... . 
O live} have fifty years spent outside the Be zealous, therefore, and do pen- 
them} Church to make up for. If that rea- ance.” 


m, let} lization gives me surplus energy, then So we have our marching orders 
of it} |et it, for God’s own sake, be put use- straight from our great Commander. 
Oli} fully to work. With the sense of responsibility that 
d th} The harvest is still great and the thus falls upon souls, can we possibly 

laborers are still few. have a moment’s doubt that a re- 


us forj_ Thus, if my words tonight could be surgence of Christian ardor is the 
se thel said to have a theme, then the theme one hope left for mankind? 
1 Thy would be a renewal of zeal in every 


| Thy Christian soul, the rededication of Licut oF History 
yphet: F our years, the consecration of all that Once we look at the problem in 
1 left, we possess, to our faith. historical perspective, the issue to- 


ke if Remember the story of how Nico- day becomes hideously clear. As Pro- 
demus, rich ruler in Israel, came in fessor Trueblood, of the University 
yer off the darkness to inquire of the Master, of California, has pointed out, what 
at his} Himself, the meaning of His message. we know as western culture, and the 
thing} The ancient millionaire was greatly ideals and realities and achievements 
baffled because he was flatly told that of freedom and faith which we 
he must be born again. All con- cherish, all stem from the Judaeo- 
verts face that implacable require- Christian culture which was born 
sand} ment. But who that has been born long ago in the Holy Land. Out of 
or i] again, who in darkness has found the that plan for man’s redemption has 
nvert.| light, can remain silent, or restrain grown the glory of the modern world. 
too} his over-mastering eagerness to The political, scientific and artistic 
mem! spread the good news? flowering of all the centuries since, 
's, lt] And would anyone counsel him to _ is the product of the Old and the New 
e the! keep his transforming experience to Testaments, the undying truths of 
mbet} himself? Who would not expect him the Ten Commandments and of the 
citel] to be apostolic now, at least in his Sermon on the Mount. 

nienls} heart, if not in his achievements? The But in spite of that flowering of 
deed,} question is answered in the Book of civilization, there appeared in the 
eeply! the Apocalypse; Almighty God, days of our grandfathers a new 
that] speaking not only to converts, but to heresy; a brash apostasy that stem- 
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med from uncompleted scientific re- 
search. The little knowledge of those 
researchers was a dangerous thing. 
Drawing wholly unwarranted conclu- 
sions from Darwin, hearkening to the 
crass materialistic fallacies of 
Haeckel and the atavistic counsel of 
Nietzsche, people began to say: “Now 
we see that religion is only supersti- 
tion. Revelation is fraudulent. Only 
men of second-rate minds can believe 
such stuff any longer.” 

Then it was that the whole world 
of secular education turned its face 
away from faith. But not as quickly 
did they turn away from moral prin- 
ciples. “No,” they said, “we will 


drop the old religion but we will hold 
on to the old ethical code.” 
But mankind has always been over- 


produced on ethical codes. And how 
seldom do they fire the human heart 
to martyrdom. There is nothing in 
this world so lifeless as an ethical 
code. It is the letter that kills, as 
Jesus assured us. 

Meanwhile, the disease of heresy 
was spreading into political phil- 
osophy. Marx wrote his textbook of 
selfishness and force, and from the 
myopic volume was hatched what we 
know today as Communism. It filled 
with flummery, flapdoodle and fan- 
aticism the void left in the brains of 
men when faith was cast out. Be- 
cause man is incurably religious, he 
must have some kind of faith or per- 
ish. Many times in history he has 
served a false faith with cruel and 
pleasurable excitement. So it is to- 
day; such is the plight of every Com- 
munist. The Communist is filled with 
fanatical zeal. He is maddened with 
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the energies of his fierce hatreds, his 
puerile fears. Thus he is possessed 
of unresting, galvanic, destructive 
force, and thus we are confronted 
with a dangerous paradox. 

In the West we stand, millions of 


us, confused and listless; ethics with} ..: 


out zeal. In the East, behind the Iron} ; 
Curtain, there stand millions of 
armed fanatics—zeal without ethics, 

Can there be any doubt which wil 
be victorious—the indifferent or the 
zealous? 


BURDEN OF FAITH 


That is why, as never before in 
history, our time calls for the com- 
plete and sacrificing consecration of 
Christians. Complacence is no longer 
tolerable. Smugness is now a d 
disease. Indifferentism is suicide of 
the soul. Neither convert nor cradle 
Catholic can any longer take religion 
quietly, as a matter of course. We are 
crusaders today—or we are corpse. 

These are the days when man ean 
travel faster than the speed of sound 
—yet he rushes in circles, getting ne 
where. 

Here at home, in’ intimate clarity, 
we behold the moral collapse. On 
every hand, modern man is worked 
upon by a stealthy and organized 
conspiracy that, for its own neces 
sities, is determined to break the tab 
lets of the Commandments and to 
ridicule out of intelligent respectabil 
ity the teachings of the Sermon on 
the Mount. More and more, man is 
being deluded and betrayed by that 
conspiracy. 

Never as now has the battle be 
tween good and evil been so frankly 
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drawn. This is not a new war; it is 
the oldest of wars; it began in Eden 
and will not end until Armageddon. 

In many American homes, help- 
less parents meet its victims face to 
face in irreconcilable family clash. 
Bring up your child in the way he 
should go, but once he is beyond 
your doorstep, out into the world by 
himself, every virtuous principle you 
have taught him becomes a target for 
the enemies of Christianity. 

Ask youth today the question of 
Cain: Am I my brother’s keeper? 
Youth is quite likely to answer: “Not 
I, but the state, the all-powerful state, 
must take care of my brother. I have 
no personal moral responsibility. So- 
cial security is enough. There is no 
such thing as conscience.” 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


The modern attitude toward the 
Commandments is brazenly one of 
militant contradiction. 

Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me? But they will have, and 
they do have. Before God they will 
prefer to worship power, money, 
pleasure, what not? Remind them 
that God is a jealous God and they 
will tell you God is not. And here 
appears a curious fact; the word 
“jealous” used in the Book of Exo- 
dus was, in the Greek, another form 
of our word “zealous.” It is derived 
from two words, one meaning “ar- 
dor” and another which means to 
“boil or ferment.” The meaning of 
that very first Commandment implies 
an intensity and ardor in God’s atti- 
tude, which should be an example 
to all of His children. 
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Not take His holy name in vain? 
Answer: There is no God whose name 
can be taken in vain. 

The Sabbath day is not holy, for 
the third Commandment, and going 
to church, is a waste of time. Every. 
thing realistic the Church ever at. 
tempted to do can now be done 
scientifically and far more compet- 
ently by social agencies. The rest is 
superstitious rumor—which they will 
challenge you to document. 

And for the fourth, they will say 
to you that children are not any 
longer to honor father and mother; 
under the new dispensation of pro- 
gressive education, father and mother 
should honor the children. Actually, 
when those with heartache go to a 
psychoanalyst, more than likely he 
will convince them that father and 
mother were villains who distorted 
the pattern of their infancy, and the 
sooner they stop respecting those vil 
lains, the more sane the young folks 
will be. 

Thou shalt not kill? Every year 
the respect for the sacredness of hu- 
man life grows less. To be told not 
to kill, and to ignore the widespread 
agony of some helpless sick people, is 
now considered barbarous; rebelling 
against that Commandment, too, the 
moderns endorse euthanasia. 

Adultery is practiced so widely 
that even to defend it seems to the in- 
tellectuals an unnecessary and silly 
gesture. A poll of sex habits was 
taken and now they all tell you how 
universal sex freedom is practiced in 
fact, if not endorsed in theory. Itis 
as if we said the presence of a plague 
justifies disease! When such a poll 
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was first essayed by a psychologist, 
he frankly declared that Christianity 
must perforce give way to the free 
ajoyment of intercourse as it was 
known in pagan societies; Christ, he 
sid, must make way for Venus. And 
yhile some moderns do wince at that, 
they swallow it because they also fear 
mder any conceivable circumstances 
to be called prudes. 

As for coveting other men’s wives, 
vife-coveting, from coast to coast, is 
now a national sport, but unlike other 
gorts, this one is played without 
rules—every man for himself and the 
other man’s wife. A form of succes- 
sive polygamy is habitually practiced 
by some types of Americans who can 
afford it. The arrangement seems to 
moderns, so-called, a sensible solution 
of devastating problems, along with 
‘birth control,” which has changed 
the name to “planned parenthood,” 
and is trying to move uptown. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness? 
Some moderns believe in truth, or 
say they do, yet at any time they are 
ready to use a lie to advance their 
purposes, which they are convinced 
are invariably admirable. Thus they 
practice the theory that the end justi- 
fies the means, a wickedness inaccu- 
rately charged against the Jesuits but 
diligently pursued by their critics. 
The lie has become the cornerstone of 
modern political technique. 

Thou shalt not steal? Why, if you 
steal, you are merely a person with a 
sick mind, never a sinner. Probably, 
again, your parents are to blame. In 
ay case, a revolution is planned 
When nobody will have anything so 
no one can steal; the governing elite 








will already have stolen everything. 

All the ten Commandments are to 
be cast aside, these moderns say. And 
away with the Sermon on the Mount, 
which, you will hear, is an unrealistic, 
sentimental, impractical ideal. The 
moderns say: “I can’t be like Christ. 
I am just going to be myself.” 


Easy Errors 


These are fallacies but they have 
great influence over the human mind, 
as I can testify, because once upon a 
time I was taken in by them all. 

The process of conversion has not 
turned my world upside down, al- 
though at times it has seemed to do 
so; it has, instead, set me on my feet 
again, whereas for nearly half a cen- 
tury, I was trying to think things out 
while standing on my head. 

In my former topsy-turvy state, I 
rejected the authority of Church and 
Scripture, as claims based on readily 
demonstrable fallacies. 

That was when I thought there was 
no absolute whatever—no right, no 
wrong. Everything depended on con- 
ditioning, on heredity and environ- 
ment and chance, on biological and 
economic determinism. The old no- 
tion of the existence of good and evil, 
warring forces of light and darkness, 
was an exploded myth. Had I not 
read Freud, Schopenhauer, White, 
Dewey, and Frazer’s Golden Bough? 
As for God, if He existed at all, He 
was not He at all, but some imper- 
sonal, unknowable force. Nothing 
could be more absurd than to con- 
ceive of Him in anthropomorphic 
terms. Certainly there was no Father 
in Heaven to Whom one could pray. 
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Education was the one true hope 
for the world and nothing must be 
allowed to stand in the way of its ob- 
jectivity. Obviously, I thought, the 
problems of mankind must be 
straightened out by man and with no 
divine interference. The right way 
to proceed was to analyze each prob- 
lem, plan the solution, organize to 
carry out the plan, supervise the or- 
ganization—and there you were! Or 
should be! The brain of man would 
prove itself equal to any task. I was 
proud of man and his brain. 

The importance of religion lin- 
gered wholly in the social gospel. 
Specialists would improve the lot of 
the less fortunate; in a mechaniza- 
tion, an industrialization of good 
works. Here I foresaw that political 
action would become inevitable. 

Possibly the clearest path lay 
through Socialism, although of this 
I was not quite sure. At any rate, I 
saw no basic conflict between Marx- 
ism and the humanitarian goal. Chris- 
tian Socialism did not appear to me 
as an irreconcilable contradiction. 
There might even be such a thing as 
Christian Communism. Under a new 
political system, the welfare of the 
people could be lifted to undreamed- 
of heights. At this point, I thought 
of myself as a sensibly virtuous man, 
full of vision and practical love of 
my fellows, emancipated from super- 
stition. Build enough playgrounds, 
schools, good houses and hospitals, 
establish a health program to reach 
every one. Good of themselves, these 
things alone, I mistakenly imagined, 
could turn earth into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 
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As for peace, we simply needed an 
association of governments. But to 
that great enterprise there must he 
no religious taint, for three reasons; 
a) the people of the world worshiped 
differently; b) Russia didn’t care for 
any worship whatever and it would 
be wiser to leave out God rather than 
Russia; and c) Church and State 


must be kept forever separate, or els] . 


the world might some day come to 
suffer from tyranny! 

Irony aside, my thinking exalted 
the unassisted cerebration of man 
We could, in my view, plan ourselves 
into felicity. 

All supernaturalism was anathema 
The Virgin Birth, the Divinity of 
Christ, the Miracles, were borrowed 
survivals from counterparts in vari 
ous ancient marvel religions. While 
accepting some of the teachings of 
Christianity, I disagreed with as 
holding further that many matter 
most important to human behavior 
had been shockingly ignored. I re 
garded all organized religion as a 
failure, often a pious fraud, but | 
held in special distrust the Roma 
Catholic Church as a reliquary of 
superstition, and governed by a hier 
archy animated by political purposes, 
bent on power and exercising every: 
where a secret and conspiratorial in 
fluence hostile to freedom. 


THOUGHTFUL TRUTHS 


Not one of these thoughts do ! 
think today. Instead, I have come to 
know them to be a mass of glittering 
rubbish, cast-off tinsel from a carnl 
val of wishful thinking. Yet thes 
and worse ideas are growing like 
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tares in every college and high school, 
trade school, workshop; they are epi- 
demic to the United States. They 
ae also world-wide and across the 
oceans their evil attraction has won 
important victories. No need for me 
to rehearse the story of communistic 
aslavement of peoples and nations 
of Europe and Asia, nor the ever- 
imminent danger of world catas- 
tophe. But we make a crucial mis- 
tke, if we therefore point to Com- 
munism as the issue. It is not. 

It is the fashion today to blame 
eerything on Communism, but if 
Stalin died tonight and all his com- 
rades with him, if the Iron Curtain 
was lifted at dawn and all the people 
were free from the purges and slavery 
amd liquidation and the rule of the 
lie, we would still be faced with the 
basic, world-wide conflict between 
good and evil. 

And if there were no Communists 
working to destroy religion and free- 
dom in the United States, our chil- 
dren would still come back to us with 
those same denials of what we have 
taught them. 

Not Communism, but Godlessness, 
the mother of Nazism, Fascism, and 
Communism, has brought us to this 


In the presence of monstrous dis- 
order on the earth, we must, there- 
fore, have zeal, or else wait without 
hope for chaos. 
Thank God, we have before us illus- 
tious examples to promise us again 
@ supernatural assurance that zeal 
for Christ begets spiritual power and 
spiritual power begets victory. 
The heroism of Archbishop Stepi- 
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nac has brought him to a dungeon 
and darkness, but it also brought the 
dawn of realization to millions of free 
men, who until his persecution were 
unaware of their own danger. Who 
can doubt that the cross which great 
Stepinac bears is a divine instrument 
in a wicked world? 

Who can doubt that the great Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s persecution, which 
has brought him also to servitude, has 
in its cruel injustice brought millions, 
once indifferent, back to their knees? 
The unshaken ardor of such men is a 
tocsin to the sleeping conscience of 
mankind. Like the Maccabees of 
old, they are sounding the alarm. 

We, I truly believe, must imitate, 
all Catholics in our own sphere of 
opportunity, these brave servants of 

od. 


Foots ror CHRIST 


In doing so, we shall make mis- 
takes; yes. There are dangers that 
go with every form of dynamic 
energy. It is easy to make fools of 
ourselves. But Saint Paul calls upon 
us to be fools for Christ’s sake. Our 
own unguided efforts can easily lead 
to disaster. We can bring scandal to 
our cause by our own ineptitude. 
Therefore, we must pray for guid- 
ance, and, therefore, work with care- 
ful and experienced priestly counsel. 
It is the tendency of the over-zealous 
to go off, half-cocked. It is a part of 
God’s wisdom that we have mentors, 
to be the engineers of our steam and 
to see that we don’t blow up the 
boiler. 

Having that guidance in all that 
we do, where then shall we begin? 
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Where, I say, but in our own lives? 

The power of example in one 
Christian life, however humble and 
obscure, is beyond all calculation. 
Here our problems are clear but stag- 
gering; we must merely perform the 
simple duties of a Christian. But 
when we begin to contemplate those 
duties, we may well wonder if there 
is time enough in life to do anything 
else. 

Gilbert Chesterton once said that 
Christianity has not, as so many sup- 
pose, been tried and found a failure. 
It has been found hard and not tried. 
There is not one of us that does not 
shrink from a cross. To practice 
Christian doctrine is the challenge of 
a lifetime as long as that of Methuse- 
lah. 

Who of us can easily obey those 
Ten Commandments for twenty-four 
hours? 


FIELDS FOR ZEAL 


And they are not even a beginning. 
We can never begin without a knowl- 
edge that we shall be divinely helped 
in our efforts; more than anything 
else we need a sense of the super- 
natural. As Catholics, we must real- 
ize that we are living in direct con- 
tact with universal love and power 
and truth—and we must conduct our- 
selves accordingly. That means Sacra- 
ments and prayers come first as well 
as last. That sense of supernatural 
assistance is the indispensable equip- 
ment of the zealous Christian. . . . 

I do not have to remind anyone in 
this audience of the six precepts of 
the Church, and her seven Sacra- 
ments. As for the four cardinal vir- 


tues, it is commanded of us to be pru- 
dent, just, temperate, and full of 
fortitude. Who doubts the difficulty 
of those requirements? And who of 
us can say that he lives his days pos 
sessed of the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, to which we all should aspire? 
Who can garner the twelve fruits of 
the Holy Ghost? How few of us can 
even name them. How few know 
where to look for the list of them. ... 

How many of us have remembered 
what are the four sins of such in 
fernal wickedness that the Church 
separates them even from the seven 
deadly sins—those four offenses to 
Almighty God that cry to Heaven for 
vengeance? They are a living part 
of a Christian’s duty. Willful mur 
der? Oh, yes. The sin of Sodom? 
Yes, we cringe from all profanation. 
But the other two? Let them stand 
as the answer to all the revolutionary 
detractors of our faith. Oppression 
of the poor is one. Defrauding le 
borers of their wages is the other. 

My friends, Communism was 
seeded by, and stemmed a ghostly 
harvest from transgressions of those 
laws. Communism is more than 4 
philosophy which we reject with all 
our souls. Communism is something 
else besides. It is a criticism. If 
Christians had had the zeal to live 
up to the teachings of Mother Church, 
those criticisms never could have 
been made. 

But this program of the Church 
for the individual, strenuous and dif 
ficult though it may be, is still not 
nearly sufficient. The Christian life 
is partial if it is merely a system of 
do-good-calisthenics. 
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FruITs OF ZEAL 


We have our part to play in chang- 
ing the world. It is a fact, as Father 
Keller makes abundantly clear in his 
extraordinary book, that you can 
change the world. Not merely by con- 
tributing money. Not merely by 
joining some constructive organiza- 
tion, but most of all by our personal 
dforts. There are things that every 
one of us can do. 

One of them is to keep ourselves 
informed; to take an interest in what 
is going on, especially as it affects 
the faith, That means reading not 
oly the daily newspaper but at least 
me great Catholic weekly; only in 
this way can we ever learn the truth 
from the Catholic point of view. Hav- 
ing learned it, we can act upon it. We 
can begin to be active citizens of a 
republic founded on a belief in the 
Father of Lights. We can shake, off 
our inertia; we can take the trouble 
to learn the name of our Congres- 
sional Representative, our Senators, 
and our state legislators. When some- 
thing is wrong we can write a letter 
of protest. Let no one tell you such 
protests go unregarded; they repre- 
sent votes. 

The practical opportunities for the 


zealous Christian are limited only by 
his own willingness. The practical 
work that the zealous Christian can 
perform is limited only by his re- 
sourcefulness. 

They say that new brooms sweep 
clean. Let us hope so. If we do not 
clean up the debris of the world, 
Satan and his angels will make a 
clean sweep. 

The challenge of the time is for all 
the faithful; for you and for me. 

Here, indeed, in the simple duty of 
a Christian, is a program for a saint! 
And not many of us are going to be 
canonized. But unless we have the 
zeal to become as near to saints as 
we can humanly manage, then our 
whole cause is in danger. 

Surely, then, we can agree that 
zealousness, governed by prayer and 
guidance, is a good thing, a necessary 
thing; and that the need of the day 
is for us all, converts and born Cath- 
olics, to rally to our cause with ardor 
ten times greater than that of our 
foes. In our prayers, in our lives, 
let us be saturated with the love of 
God and Mary; let us pray for grace, 
for strength, and for opportunity. 
God will never fail the faithful—then 
if we are faithful, how can we fail? 


“The truth is, there is no such thing as ‘white civilization,’ and there 
never was. If it is ‘white’ exclusively, it is not Christian; and if it is 
Christian, it is not ‘white’."—Bishop Henneman, Vicar Apostolic of South 


Africa. 











The Social Problem Today 


THE Rev. JoHN Cronin, S.S. 


Assistant Director, Social Action Department, NCWC 
Reprinted from The Priest* 


AST December, the widely circu- 
lated Reader’s Digest carried an 
article by William Hard entitled: 
“How Is American Income Distrib- 
uted?” There the author quoted 
Father Edward A. Keller, C.S.C., to 
the effect that there is no problem of 
income distribution in the United 
States today. About 90 per cent of the 
national income from wages and sal- 
aries goes to those with incomes un- 
der $5,000. Other writings by Father 
Keller have given the impression that 
there is no real social problem in the 
United States today. As a result of 
his position, buttressed heavily by 
statistics, many believe that the social 
encyclicals of recent popes do not 
apply to the economic paradise called 
the United States. 

It is unfortunate that such a view 
has grown. Undoubtedly, many of the 
abuses stigmatized in Quadragesimo 
Anno have been corrected, largely 
through New Deal reform legislation. 
But serious problems remain, and in- 
difference to them in the critical years 
ahead would be tragic. There is much 
to be learned, not only from Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, 
but also from the brilliant and in- 
cisive addresses of the present Holy 
Father. A great and important field 
of social reform remains in the 
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United States. A few of the high 
points might be noted in this brief 
discussion. 

1. An earlier study by Father Kel- 
ler concluded that wealth is widely 
distributed in the United States, 
largely because half of our families 
own homes and automobiles. Millions 
more have insurance policies, radios, 
refrigerators and willing machines, 

But this type of wealth distribu 
tion, while good, does not meet the 
requirements of the papal a 
especially those of Pope Pius 
The reigning pontiff has come out 
again and again for widespread own 
ership of productive property as the 
basis for family stability and human 
freedom. Cars and homes are good, 
but if control of the productive 
wealth of the nation is narrowly held, 
freedom is severely limited. 

In the United States today, about 
600 large corporations own most of 
the national wealth in the vital areas 
of manufacturing, mining, transpor 
tation and finance. These giants dom 
inate the heart of American industry. 
They can afford to overlook 400,000 
smaller corporations and 3,500,000 
individually held businesses, largely 
concentrated in retail trade and vari 
ous service occupations. These small- 
er concerns exist on sufferance; they 
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do not determine national economic 
plicy. Moreover, concentration is 
increasing, largely through the mer- 
ger movement. Two thousand small 
firms have been swallowed up in re- 
cent years (1940-1947), as big cor- 
porations removed obstacles to com- 
plete dominance. Moreover, chain 
stores are growing in the field hither- 
to reserved to small business. 


THE INDIVIDUAL Is HELPLESS 
It is true that about 6,000,000 


stockholders own these various Amer- 
ican corporations (not 15,000,000, as 
stated by Father Keller). But this 
ownership gives no power of control. 
Large corporations are run either by 
slf-perpetuating managements, pow- 
erful minority stockholders, or out- 
side financial interests, such as in- 
vestment banking houses or insur- 
ance companies. A small group of 
men, probably less than a thousand 
in number, control the basic segment 
of American industry, mining, trans- 
portation and finance. In reaction to 
that, we have built giant labor unions 
and enhanced the power of govern- 
ment. The result is battles between 
giants, with the individual often help- 
less and resourceless. 

No one can read the messages of 
the present Holy Father and feel that 
he is indifferent to this trend. Time 
and again, he has appealed for wider 
distribution of productive property, 
protection of small business and dif- 
fusion of power among lesser groups 
in our economy. Even social reform- 
ets have too often missed his mes- 
sage, since their only remedy for con- 
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centrated economic power is greater 
power for government and _ labor. 
Thus, to mention but one phase of 
the question, no effective voice has 
been raised in the United States in 
regard to the financing problems of 
small business. It is practically im- 
possible for a small firm, or an in- 
ventor, to raise capital today. Present 
tax laws, and other situations, have 
cut off such funds. Only large corpo- 
rations can get capital easily, and 
they are largely financing themselves 
with retained earnings. 

2. We would agree with Father 
Keller that present tax laws have 
equalized American incomes to a de- 
gree unparalleled in our history. But 
we do not like his method of han- 
dling statistics to prove his case. 
Thus, lumping wages and salaries to- 
gether is like the famous French 
stew: a mixture of rabbit and horse- 
meat—one horse and one rabbit. But, 
even using this method, our 1948 
national income of $225 billion was 
distributed as follows: wages and sal- 
aries, $140 billion; proprietors’ prof- 
its (including farmers) and rental in- 
come, $51 billion; interest, $5 bil- 
lion; and corporate profits (exclud- 
ing inventory profits), $29 billion. 
All figures are before taxes. 

Thus the impression that many 
have gained from Father Keller’s 
articles that labor gets about 90 per 
cent of the national income is quite 
false. For the record, Father Keller 
did not say this, but some very intel- 
ligent readers did receive such an 
impression from his writings and 
have told the present writer. Much 
of the confusion arises from the am- 








biguous use of the term “labor” in 
these articles. 


FINANCING THE FAMILY 
Is DIFFICULT 


Even with wider diffusion of Amer- 
ican income, there is a residue of 
serious problems which should con- 
cern Catholics deeply. The main dif- 
ficulty is that many families do not 
receive incomes adequate to raise 
families. The economic pressure for 
birth control is tremendous. The best 
proof of this is to study the 1947 
budget, prepared by the Department 
of Labor, giving living costs (at a 
modest level) for a four-person fam- 
ily. This budget would average 
$3,200 for a city family in that year. 
On that basis, we find that one-third 
of four-person city families were be- 
low that income level in 1947. 
Forty per cent of five-person families 
received incomes below their mini- 
mum level; 44 per cent of six-person 
families were sub-standard; and 54 
per cent of urban families of seven 
or more persons received total in- 
comes under the minimum level for 
seven persons. Moreover, these Cen- 
sus Bureau figures make no allowance 
for the source of family income. 
Some above the minimum level 
achieved their standards because 
mothers of families were working or 
young children had unsuitable jobs. 

We can approach the same result 
by another method. The Catholic 
ideal would call for sufficient income 
for the main wage-earner to support 
a normal-sized Christian family. But, 
currently, average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing, the highest-paid seg- 
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ment of our economy, are about $60 
a week for men. This gives an an- 
nual income of $3,200, or enough to 
support a wife and one child ina 
city, after adjusting the 1947 budget 
to 1949 costs. Thus, present eco- 
nomic conditions are strongly ad. 
verse to the Christian ideal of the 
family. 


PRODUCTION Is THE PROBLEM 


3. It is obvious that the remedy 
for this situation must be more basic 
than wage rises or further leveling of 
national income. Total national in- 
come today is not sufficient, however 
distributed, to provide an aver 
family wage. As the present Holy 
Father has stated, production is the 
problem of the hour. Naturally, then, 
we hark back to Quadragesimo Anno, 
where Pope Pius XI called for a 
fundamental reorientation of eco 
nomic life. This means, instead of 
class hostility, labor-management co- 
operation for higher production and 
stability of employment. It involves 
a better organization of some indus 
tries and services, so that goods 
would be more available at reason- 
able prices. There is need for more 
investment so as to increase 4 
ductivity and provide new jobs. 
competitive struggle should not rule 
out the more vital problem of team 
work by all concerned, so that eco- 
nomic life would of its very nature 
promote the common good of all. 

Both the present Holy Father and 
his predecessor emphasized that an 
economic system based on individual 
ism and struggles for power is in- 
herently unsound. The full implics- 
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DANTE THE 
PHILOSOPHER 


by Etienne Gilson 


M. Gilson begins by demolishing (most amus- 
ingly) the theory that Beatrice was not a real 
girl, only a symbol. The main part of the 
book, an examination of Dante’s philosophy in 
the Convivio, the De Monarchia and the 
Divina Commedia, is as profound and satis- 
fying as you would expect. $4.00. Ready. 


COLLECTED LETTERS OF ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX, Translated by F. J. Sheed 


Every word that has been preserved in St. Thérése’s handwriting is here: 247 





letters in all. Abbé Combes provides a biographical framework, so that one 
can place each letter—can know, for instance, that a particularly gay letter 
was written while the saint was suffering agonies from the disease that killed 


her. $3.75. October 15. 


If these are the kinds of books that interest you, you would like to receive 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, a review we publish every two or three 
months, containing news of authors, reprinted book reviews, extracts from 
new books, etc. It comes free and postpaid on request to Humbertine MacGill. 


Order books from your bookstore or from us 
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tions of their teachings are truly 
revolutionary. To replace conflict by 
cooperation for the common good is 
a tremendous challenge to Catholic 
social action. It is not an impossible 
task. Many promising avenues are 
open today. Unfortunately there is 
not space to list them here. 

4. We have not beaten the problem 
of depressions. At this writing, our 
economy is in an uneasy state, with 
men wondering whether present pro- 
duction and employment levels can 
continue. Economic instability is 
perhaps the great social-economic 
problem in modern times, and it is 
still with us. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
UNDER-PRIVILEGED 


5. There are minor problems, con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of the 
economy as a whole, which are im- 
portant for Catholics. Thus, economic 
discrimination against the Negro is 
serious. In many cases, Negroes still 
receive less than whites for the same 
work. They are often the last hired 
in prosperous times and the first fired 
in a depression. Again, the social 
status of share-croppers and migra- 
tory farm workers is a real problem. 
There are problems of abusive child 
labor. Some children are still em- 
ployed in occupations which are haz- 
ardous to health, morals, or educa- 
tional opportunity. Three times as 
many children were working in 1948 
as in 1940. Then, as of January of 
this year, about 17 million women 
were working, with a majority of this 
group married. This means at least 
6 or 7 million homes where there are 
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economic obstacles to normal family 
life. 

6. The labor situation affords its 
share of serious social problems. In 
some cases, labor is the victim; in 
others, it is the aggressor. The con- 
troversies centering around the Taft. 
Hartley Act illustrated both points. 
The law was enacted because of 
abuses ascribed to organized labor. 
But in turn it created more problems 
by a highly legalistic approach to the 
subject. If a law is needed, and it 
probably is, it should be written by 
industrial-relations experts, not by 
lawyers. The suggestion by the Social 
Action Department, N.C.W.C., that 
labor and industry get together to 
work out an agreed labor law, is by 
no means a flight of idealistic fancy. 
Such a method produced the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, and this has been 
our most successful labor law. 

Moreover, there is a tremendous 
educational task needed to give the 
labor movement responsibility com- 
mensurate with power. An illustra 
tion of this need comes from the 
diverse collective-bargaining policies 
of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. 0. The 
former group is more conservative in 
its wage demands, at least as outlined 
in its publications. It emphasizes the 
need for cooperation and inc 
productivity. Likewise, it is more 
generous in its attitude toward bus 
iness profits. The C. I. O., on the 
other hand, places almost exclusive 
emphasis upon purchasing power and 
labor’s needs. It tends to minimize 
the problem of productivity and the 
profit incentive. Yet, the greatest 
single factor in raising American liv- 
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ig standards has been increased 
production made possible by heavy 
apital investment. When the money 
wages Of labor increase faster than 
In Jvorker productivity (largely a matter 
of capital investment and business 
diciency ), the result is higher prices. 
General price rises nullify wage 
ain. When price increases are held 
of Jo a particular industry, there is the 
bor, fdanger of pricing its product out of 
the market. 
the | Past history of labor-productivity 
gins indicates that an average 3 per 
ent annual wage increase is feasible. 
by {But our rate of economic growth sim- 
ly will not stand annual demands of 
10 per cent or 15 per cent. This is 
* to feconomic nonsense, and organized 
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burdens on government. This in- 
volves the building up of a spirit of 
cooperation and good will in various 
economic groups. This point was 
stressed by the present Holy Father 
as recently as May 7 of this year. 
Thus, in seven important fields 
(leaving aside questions such as 
housing and medical care) there are 
serious social problems in the United 
States. We do not attempt to indicate 
here the lir 5 of solution. But enough 
has been given to show that the so- 
cial teaching of the Church has a 
vital message for American Cath- 
olics. Until economic life is func- 
tioning smoothly, both family life 
and personal freedom are threatened. 
This is no time for complacency or 


} by flabor must be educated to realize this. indifference. Rather, all of us— 
ncy.| 7. There is the immense problem priests and laity alike—face a chal- 
way Jof achieving social reforms without lenge to sustained, intelligent and 
een Jincreasing the already overwhelming  liligent Catholic social action. 
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The Housing and Sin 

e in “Poor housing, which is the Negro’s heritage by force of ‘covenants’ and 


ned | ‘gentlemen’s agreements’ engineered mainly by real-estate dealers and easy- 
the finance men, hardly fosters ideal home conditions and healthy family organi- 
sed | 2ation. Overcrowding within the home definitely leads to sex trouble. The 


lack of recreational space and facilities contributes to juvenile delinquency. 
Seldom, as studies have shown, has the Negro father or mother enough 
the economic freedom to act the normal role of a parent at home (if he has 

a home and if he can keep the children with him). Pool rooms, cheap 


siv¢ | theatres, joints and houses of prostitution, it has been proved, greatly in- 
and crease juvenile delinquency, and all these flowers of Hell bloom in many 
nize} Negro areas. Religious training tends to be ineffective in such com- 
the} munities."—Raymond Bernard, S.J., in INTERRACIAL Review, New York, 


N. Y., August, 1949, 


















oped the last ten days of April 
Jamaica in general and the Co- 
operative Department of the St. 
George’s College Extension School in 
particular played host to two rather 
extraordinary visitors from abroad: 
Mr. Johannes Hendriks and Mr. Cor- 
nelius G. Grootens. Citizens of Hol- 
land, Messrs. Hendriks and Grootens 
are members of an international or- 
ganization of Catholic social workers 
dedicated to full time activity in the 
lay apostolate and known as the 
Kruisvaarders van San Jan (Cru- 
saders of St. John). 

I say extraordinary because this is 
the first time I have met men who 
are, on a strictly canonical basis, ab- 
sorbed full time in the lay apostolate. 
The Crusaders are not priests. They 
are not brothers. They are not re- 
ligious in the technical sense. They 
belong to no Order or Congregation. 
They wear no distinctive attire. They 
are definitely laymen but laymen with 
a difference and that big difference 
is this: they are full time on the job. 
They live a community life. They 
have private but perpetual vows of 
poverty and chastity and an oath of 
obedience to their Superior General. 

Their headquarters are in Rjswijk 
near the Hague in Holland. Founded 
in 1922 by the learned Dutch Jesuit, 
Father Jacques van Ginniken, S.J., 
their rule of life modelled on the 
constitutions of the Society of Jesus, 
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Crusaders of St. John 


Joun Peter Su..ivan, S.J. 
Reprinted from CatHo.ic OPINIoN* 








1949 
dated 


constit 
titled 
lie Ac 
the Crusaders have eight establish{ind . 
ments in Holland itself, one at Daja}glen¢ 
bon in the Dominican Republic andthe fi 
one in Curacao, main island of thefconsti 
Netherlands West Indies group in their its 
southern Caribbean. There are novfinto 
ninety members in the young society, value 
including eight applicants or quasiflay a 
novices in the two-year training 
course which gears them for their 
vows and their life’s work in the So 
apostolate. Of these eight applicants by th 
four are West Indian boys, one from} the s 
Martinique and three from Curacao, tory 

Apart from their activity in the layfof n 
apostolate their daily life follows the} fore 
traditional community pattern of re}amoi 
ligious orders. There is the early} clubs 
morning rising, the half-hour mediacter 
tation each day, regular spiritual} such 
reading, examination of conscience,| ad 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, daily} insp’ 
Mass and Communion, obligatory but} the 
brief prayers to be said by each Cru-} Pap 
sader each day. With typical Dutch} orgs 
logic the Crusaders emphasize the} {orn 
brevity of those obligatory, daily}men 
prayers, telling us that their prayers} pub 
are such as can be conveniently said] he 
by the average Catholic layman work-rur. 
ing on the average job. Then thereis| ur 
strict adherence to the monthly day} pen 
of recollection and the annual eight vhi 
day retreat. late 

The clear-cut canonical status ofjnot 
the Crusaders of St. John and similar}for 


“secular institutes” was definitely eh 
in 


anc 
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dated by Pius XII in his apostolic 
wnstitution of February 2, 1947, en- 
titled Provida Mater Ecclesiae. Catho- 
ie Actionists and lay apostles will 
blish4 ind abundant inspiration in this 
Dajaj splendid document to prime them for 
 andjiie fight of today. I have this papal 
f thelcnstitution before me this moment 
nthdin its Latin original. Its translation 
nowfisto English should have precious 
sietyfvalue for Jamaican and Caribbean 
asi ay actionists. 

ining 
their 
the! Some of the social works achieved 
cants§ by the Crusaders of St. John include 
fromf the successful setting up of a toy fac- 
aca0,j ory among the unemployed miners 
e layfof northern England immediately be- 
 thelfore the last war; the organization 
frejamong factory workers of evening 
eatlyiclubs of a social and religious char- 
ned acter wherein both practical subjects 
itual]such as bookkeeping and language 
ence,| and manual arts are taught as well as 
daily} inspirational courses on, for example, 
; but the social encyclicals of the modern 
Cru}Papacy. In Holland the Crusaders 
utch}organize days of recollection and 
the} formal closed retreats for working 
laily}men and boys. In the Dominican Re- 
yers| public they direct an agricultural 
saidjschool in one of the most depressed 
ork-}rural areas of that country. Still 
reis|further, through the technique of 
day|penetration into the lay circles in 
ight-| which they move the Crusaders stimu- 
ite and encourage laymen, who are 
s ofjnot or cannot, because of marriage 
iilar| for instance, become Crusaders them- 
itely|elves, to assume active participation 
in the social apostolate among men 
and boys. 
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But far and away the major 
achievement of these twentieth-cen- 
tury militants is the setting up of 
many Boys’ Town houses in Holland 
and Curacao. In these Boys’ Towns 
there are no committed boys. These 
houses are definitely not reforma- 
tories. They are decidedly not insti- 
tutions. The whole program in these 
establishments — and the Crusaders 
insist on this—is plotted out to make 
the Boys’ Town resemble the young- 
sters’ homes as closely as possible. 
Hence if there are a hundred boys in 
one of their Towns, the students do 
not live in one large building, nor 
sleep in one ample dormitory, nor eat 
in one over-all dining room. Instead 
the hundred boys live in cottages hav- 
ing fifteen or twenty occupants at the 
most, who have their own distinct 
dining room, dormitory, bath rooms 
and run the whole cottage on their 
own house government plan. 

The boys range in age from twelve 
to twenty. Some of them study at the 
Boys’ Town itself. Some train at local 
schools, both classical and technical, 
while still others are working boys 
who make the Boys’ Town their home. 
But although the Crusaders of St. 
John engage in all forms of the lay 
apostolate depending on the particu- 
lar milieu in which the particular 
Crusader circulates, still one may ask 
why the special emphasis on the Boys’ 
Town technique? To that question 
the Crusaders who recently came to 
Jamaica have an answer. That an- 
swer blazoned across the multi-col- 
ored, illustrated magazine published 
by their own modernistic press in 
Holland proclaims with cryptic 
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Duich realism: GIVE US THE 
YOUTH! WE HAVE THE FU- 
TURE! 


Lay APOSTOLATE 


But no article, no matter how 
sketchy and abbreviated on_ this 
novel and noiseless revolution in the 
lay apostolate, instigated by the effi- 
cient Dutch, would be complete un- 
less a word were added on the phil- 
osophy of the lay apostolate itself. 
This philosophy assumes as a fact 
that in the depaganizing and the con- 
sequent re-Christianizing of modern 
society priests and religious alone 
cannot, emphatically cannot, do the 
whole job. They have to be rein- 
forced by the laity. As Pius XI put 
it so often, it is the adoption of the 
technique of “like by like,” that is, 
like influencing like; that is, the 
laborer Christianizing his fellow 
laborer, the professional man Chris- 
tianizing his colleague in the pro- 
fessions and so on. Hence it is not 
merely a question of numbers: lack 
of priests for example. It’s a ques- 
tion of contact and approach, the 
reachability of the lethargic lay 
Catholic by the militant lay Catholic 
on the job, at the club, in politics, 
economics and so on. 

Moreover, even if there were suffi- 
cient priests and religious to recap- 
ture modern society for Christ, the 
layman from his Baptism and Con- 
firmation has a specific obligation— 
no mere option—to active participa- 
tion in the lay apostolate insofar as 
his status in life will permit. To this 
participation some lay Catholics de- 
vote no time. Some donate part time. 
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Others like the zealous Crusaders of 
St. John pour out all their time and 
thought and energy and skill and nail 
themselves down to this as long x 
they live under vows and in com 
munity life. 


DIvERSITY OF TASK 


Living in community life does not 
necessarily mean that the lay apostle 
who is a member of this secular insti 
tute performs only the communal 
work of the institute: the Boys’ Town 
activity, the club activity et al. For 
from their constitution a Crusader 
under vows may be a physician ora 
lawyer in his own right and, whil 
at night he returns to his Crusader 
community all day long his special 
apostolate can be exercised in th 
practice of medicine or law. In thes 
circumstances it is often advisable 
that he be not publicly known asa 
Crusader, thus to enhance his “infil 
tration” power in his profession: 
milieu. 

Of the two recent visitors one, Mr. 
Johannes Hendriks, is the Superior 
General of the Crusaders and is cur- 





rently visiting the houses of his 9 
ciety in the Caribbean area. With: 
deal of difficulty I managed to dra 
out from him the startling fact thet 
he had been, during the last war, one 
of the leaders of the Dutch under 
ground movement which worked # 
heroically and so successfully to pre 
pare Holland for the invasion of the 
Allies. His late o’night yarns on 

exploits of his resistance movemet! 
almost made our hair stand on ent. 
Mr. Hendriks had been a prisoner d 
the Nazis for some weeks and for 
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many months subsequently the Nazi of the Curacao Boys’ Town, is Com- 
geret service tried to apprehend him missioner of Boy Scouts for the entire 
vith the flattering promise of a firing Netherlands West Indies, and has 
quad as his reward. His colleague, spent twelve “Crusading” years in 


‘Il Mr. Grootens, the assistant director the Caribbean. 


War and Industrial Progress 


“The recent history of war and industry provides confirmation of the 
conclusions to which their earlier history have led. The role of war in pro- 
moting industrial progress had been small compared with the role of in- 
dustrial progress in bringing on war. Warfare is less a cause for indus- 
trialism than its shadow and its nemesis. Even when soldiers no longer 
live mainly off the country they invade, as they came to do in the Napoleonic 
Wars, war is more devastating for economic life than ever before, for a 
number of reasons. Destruction has become enormously greater, because 
of the general and often indiscriminate attacks on civilian life in cities and 
towns. It has also become far greater in the country when there is serious 
resistance to an invading army. 

“If, by rare luck, a nation escapes destructive attacks, as the United 
States almost completely escaped them during two world wars, the disloca- 
tion of orderly economic development offsets any temporary advantages 
derived from fuller employment. The very totality of modern wars has 
made the transitions from peace to war and then from war to peace much 
more difficult than those of the era of limited warfare. These transitions 
prevent the discovery of even a partial solution for the problem of abund- 
ance, such as a rebirth of faith and a renewed love of art might provide. 
The more total the wars, the more they comprehend all the nations of the 
earth, the more they have interfered with sound industrial progress. War 
now threatens to put an end to it.”—John U. Nef in Tue Review or Pott- 
Tics, Notre Dame, Ind., July, 1949. 





ASHINGTON is today one of tives of the foreign press. There are 


the great international centers 
of the world. Approximately ninety 
countries have established embassies 
or legations in the city. Some of them 
are magnificently housed; others have 
modest offices in fashionable hotels. 

The more important embassies 
have large staffs composed of mili- 
tary, naval and air attachés, trade 
and educational experts, purchasing 
and agricultural personnel. 

However much they may differ in 
size and importance, all of the vari- 
ous embassies and legations have two 
major functions. They are constantly 
active in cultivating the good will of 
the American people. They are also 
active in reporting to their govern- 
ments what is going on in the United 
States—politically, economically, so- 
cially and racially. 

Every foreign government knows 
accurately and precisely the status 
and trend of race relations here. For- 
eign governments, as a consequence, 
are very well qualified to compare 
what we say in the United Nations 
and other international congresses 
and what we actually practice in our 
everyday affairs. 

In addition to embassies and lega- 
tions as sources of information about 
the United States and its racial atti- 
tudes, there are the alert representa- 
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more than five hundred newspapers 
and news syndicates in Washington— 
many of them foreign in character, 
Thousands of words are filed every 
day for overseas transmission, s 
that the man in Oslo and the house. 
wife in Pakistan are kept well in. 
formed about the fight for civil rights, 
about filibustering, and the shabby 
political maneuvering of little racial 
bigots on Capitol Hill. 

People in other lands know ful 
well that, in subscribing to the United 
Nations Charter, we pledged our 
selves to “promote respect for, and 
the observance’ of, human rights and 
fundamental freedom for all without 
distinction as to race.” They know 
that, by the Act of Chapultepec, in 
1945, we agreed with the countries 
of Latin America to the following 
article: “The world’s peace cannot 
be consolidated until men are able to 
exercise their basic rights without dis 
tinction as to race or religion.” 

These foreign peoples also know 
that we do not live up to the ful 
meaning of our splendid pledges and 
promises. Embassy and legation stafls, 
newspaper men writing for the world 
press, visiting students, diplomats 
and business men, outstanding foreign 
celebrities in art, letters and musi¢ 
who visit our shores—all are aware 
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ofthe shameful practice of racial seg- 
rgation and discrimination in the 
ution’s capital and in many other 
pats of the nation. 

What goes on here is no secret 
dsewhere on this troubled planet. 
America’s Number One problem can- 
wt be hidden under a bushel. And 
wr failure to solve the interracial 
problem, or to make a generous and 
determined effort to solve it, has 
many national and international im- 
plications. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 


A few years ago, President Truman 
received the findings of his Commit- 
te on Civil Rights. This Committee 
emphasized the central theme of our 
American heritage, that of “the im- 
portance of the individual person.” 
The Committee also enlarged upon 
the three great rights enunciated in 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the fourth found in the Bill of Rights 
of our Constitution. These were: 
l. The right of safety and security 
of the person.: 
2. The right of citizenship and its 
privileges. 
3. The right to freedom of con- 
science and expression. 
4. The right to equality of oppor- 
tunity. 
The President’s Committee then 
went on to present the record and the 
evidence that Americans have fallen 
far short of the goal under present 
laws and practices. The Report dem- 
onstrated that the Negro and many 
other diverse minorities in America 
are being denied these rights—par- 
ticularly the right to equality of op- 
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portunity. These rights are being 
violated, in small or large degree, 
right in the shadow of the Capitol of 
this great nation. 

Consider for a moment the status 
of the Negro in Washington. 

Although Negroes constitute 24 
per cent of the city’s population, they 
are squeezed into only 20 per cent of 
the total dwelling units. Negroes live 
in 64 per cent of the units which 
have no running water, 69 per cent 
of the units without central heating, 
and 65 per cent of the units in need 
of major repairs. There is segrega- 
tion and discrimination in housing, 
in education, in recreation, in em- 
ployment, in public health facilities 
and in public accommodations. 

The great publicity given slum con- 
ditions in Washington last April was 
touched off by a tour of one slum 
area which a Czechoslovakian diplo- 
mat arranged for a visitor from In- 
dia. What the visitor saw must have 
shocked her deeply because slum con- 
ditions in Washington are as bad as 
in Calcutta. Communists seize every 
opportunity to impress upon foreign 
visitors to the nation’s capital how 
badly colored people are treated in 
this world center of democracy. 

Negro ghettoes in Washington and 
elsewhere serve at least one valuable 
purpose. They point directly to the 
root cause of modern war—the moral 
slackness in all our lives. As Pope 
Pius XII declared: 

The evil from which mankind is 
suffering is the neglect, the ignorance, 
and even the complete denial of all 
moral standards and of every super- 
natural ideal. To heal the wounds that 
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disfigure our society there is only one 
sovereign remedy and that is the return 
of the heart and mind of mankind to 
the knowledge and love of God, the 
common Father, and of Him whom God 
has sent to save the world, Jesus Christ. 

Speaking directly to Americans, 
the Holy Father had this to say: 

We confess that we feel a special 
paternal affection, which is certainly 
inspired of Heaven, for the Negro peo- 
ple dwelling among you; for in the 
field of religion and education we know 
that they need special care and com- 
fort and are deserving of it. 

We of the New World received 
from our forebears a glorious tradi- 
tion—the Christian and democratic 
tradition of the equality, worth and 
dignity of all men without exception. 
We are not living up to that magnifi- 
cent heritage. Perhaps the barbarian 
Nazis who a few years ago assailed 
our civilization, and the Communist 
barbarians who are assailing it today, 
may teach us to re-examine our faith, 
to review the grandeur of our tra- 
dition, and to remember, before it is 
too late, that we have not done it 
justice. 

We may regard this as a Negro 
problem. It is rather an interracial 
problem, a national problem, an in- 
ternational problem. 

It is an interracial problem because 
the solution must come from Negroes 
and whites working together. 

It is a national problem for all 
citizens who believe that we should 
keep America vigorous, strong and 
uniied, 

It is an international problem be- 
cause how we treat our racial and 
other minorities directly affects our 
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foreign policy and our relations with 
all other nations. 


Worip LEADERSHIP 


American isolationism is a thing 
of the past. The North Atlantic Pact 
proved it. Whether we like it or not, 
we have suddenly been catapulted 
into a position of world leadership, 
It is not sufficient for us to have great 
economic and_ military _ strength 
World leadership, if it is to be effect. 
ive, demands moral prestige. It de 
mands integrity. We cannot hope to 
go on indefinitely trying to sell de 
mocracy to the rest of the world when 
we fail to practice it ourselves with 
respect to the fourteen million Ne 
groes in this nation. 

Our leadership will fail if the peo- 
ple of the world no longer believe in 
us, if they grow cynical, pessimistic 
and sullen, if they refuse to tolerate 
any longer a jim-crow, materialistic 
and imperialistic system that hurts 
them unbearably, deprives them of 
faith and self-respect, and turns them 
loose in a desert of despair. 

We cannot cure the world’s grave 
malady, the creeping paralysis of ni- 
hilism and despair, by either guns or 
butter. The solution must go fat 
deeper. If we really want true friends 
and allies, we must demonstrate in 
deeds, in practical action, our belief 
in the universal Fatherhood of God 
and the abiding brotherhood of all 
men. We cannot hope to build a bet 
ter world, a peaceful world, on the 
basis of second-class citizenship for 
the majority of the human race. I 
we persist in this futile and short 
sighted effort, the majority of the 
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human race will join the godless re- 
wlt against forces of civilization. 

We can no longer think in terms 
of what we are willing to do for the 
colored peoples of the world. As Her- 
bert Agar reminded us some years 
ago, that is not the question. We 
must force ourselves to understand 
that the question is whether we can 
join the human race in time, while 
the white man still has the chance to 
be treated as an equal in a world 
where the people of his color are a 
small minority. 

In Georgetown University’s School 
of Foreign Service we are keenly in- 
terested in world affairs. It is our 
responsibility to train many of the 
young men who will one day repre- 
sent the United States in foreign 
lands. It is our duty to tell our 
students that while white people out- 
number Negroes in the United States 
ten to one, in other parts of the 
world colored peoples far outnumber 
the whites. 


Far East 


In the Far East alone, for exam- 
ple, there are 462,798,093 Chinese; 
388,997,966 natives in India; 42,- 
359,000 in Thailand and Indo-China; 
16,897,198 in Burma and Malaya; 
72,000,000 in the fabulous Nether- 
lands East Indies; 79,340,000 in Ja- 
pan, and another 27,200,000 in 


Korea, all non-whites. This adds up 
to more than one billion people and 
takes no account of additional col- 
red people in Russia, Africa and 
latin America. If this vast number 
of colored people is ignored in the 
Post-war era, their resentment may 
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take the form of another war that will 
make World War II seem like only an 
amateurish rehearsal. 

Two further considerations have 
been pointed out by Myrdal. 

The first is that the white popula- 
tion of the earth is slowing down. The 
colored nations, on the other hand, 
are just entering a period of expan- 
sion by reason of an increasingly im- 
proved control over disease and the 
general absence of large-scale birth- 
control practices. The whites will, 
therefore, from now on become a 
progressively smaller portion of the 
total world population—a fact which 
our State Department must evaluate 
in its complete dramatic signifieance. 

As a second consideration, not only 
are the colored people outstripping 
the white people numerically but they 
are becoming industrialized. Thus 
they will not only have the strength 
of numbers but also the strength of 
modern technology. 

The United States has come to a 
definite turning point in its relations 
with the rest of the world. If we go 
on making high-sounding statements 
about the God-given rights of man, 
and deny these statements in our na- 
tional life, the rest of the world will 
definitely repudiate our leadership, 
will no longer follow us. 

Our only hope for peace in the 
years immediately ahead is to practice 
our Christian and democratic faith 
at home, and thus hold aloft a decent 
standard of human relations to which 
all the peoples of the earth can rally. 
The other alternative is to ignore 
these democratic principles at home. 

America, in this turbulent era, is 
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tremendously dependent upon the sup- 
port and good will of other countries. 
The treatment of the Negro is Ameri- 
ca’s greatest and most conspicuous 
failure. For colored peoples all over, 
this scandal is salt in their wounds. 

The interracial problem, however, 
as Myrdal points out, need not be 
America’s greatest failure. If Ameri- 
ca should follow its own deepest con- 
victions, its well being at home would 
be increased immeasurably. At the 
same time, America’s prestige and 
power abroad would rise a hundred- 
fold. The century-old dream of 
American statesmen and patriots— 
that America would give to the entire 
world its own freedom, justice, equal- 
ity and faith—would come true. 
America can demonstrate, even at 
this late hour, that justice, equality 
and co-operation are possible be- 
tween colored and white people. 

In the present phase of history, this 


Human Factors in Production 
“Any industrial or business enterprise, if it is not to fail, must 
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is what the world needs to believe, 
Mankind is sick of fear and disbelief 
of pessimism and cynicism, of broke, 
promises and broken treaties, |t 
needs the youthful moral strength and 
optimism of America. 

But empty declarations only d 
en cynicism. Deeds are called for, 
If America, in actual practice, could 
show the world a progressive trend 
by which the Negro would becom 
fully integrated into modern demo 
racy, all mankind would be given 
faith again. It would have sound ree 
son to believe that peace, progres 
and order are practical possibilities, 
And America would have a spiritul 
power many times stronger than al 
her economic and military resources 
many times stronger than atom bombs 
—the power of the trust of people 
everywhere. It only means to follow 
America’s finest principles and ideak 
—of course it can be done. 





pay attention to the material elements of production: technical 
skill, efficiency, means of lowering production costs, competition. 
All this is of great importance. However, it involves the risk of 
neglecting the essential factor: man. The human person is often 
looked upon as an improved and indispensable machine. In this 
respect, laissez-faire capitalism as well as marxist collectivism 
endangers human dignity. . . . Experience shows that man is re- 
spected only to the extent that he is recognized as a child of God 
and a brother of Christ.”—Cardinal Lienart, Bishop of Lille, in a 
pastoral letter announcing the 36th Social Study Week, July 18-23. 
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Employment Security 


L. J. Twomey, S.J. 


Director, Institute of Industrial Relations and Regent, School of Law, 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


IS indeed a dark hour in history. 

Anyone even casually acquainted 
with what’s going on in the modern 
world has a fairly clear idea that 
smething’s radically wrong. Too 
many of us, however, don’t like to 
think deeply on the subject—it’s all 
too disturbing. But the surest way to 
invite disaster is to back away from 
the harsh reality of present-day con- 
fusion, bewilderment and frustration. 
It is folly to refuse to face up to the 
frightening possibilities of atomic 
weapons, of bacteriological plagues, 
of total war as alternatives to the es- 
tablishment of peace with justice in 
human relations. 

Opinions may differ as to what de- 
gree of seriousness should be ascribed 
to the modern crisis. But an increas- 
ing number of competent observers 
are talking in terms of superlatives 
in describing the critical nature of 
the modern-day world. We single out 
two men in this class. One, Chris- 
topher Dawson, perhaps the greatest 
living philosopher of history. In his 
profound study, The Judgment of 
Nations, he tells us that: 

We are passing through one of the 
great turning points of history—a judg- 
ment of the nations as terrible as any 
of those which the prophets described. 
We see all the resources of science and 





An address delivered before the 
36th Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Pub- 
lic Employment Services, New 
Orleans, La., May 16, 1949. 
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technology, of which we were so proud, 
devoted methodically to the destruction 
of our world. And behind this material 
destruction there are even greater evils, 
the loss of freedom and the loss of hope, 
the enslavement of whole peoples to an 
inhuman order of violence and oppres- 
sion. 

True, this was written in 1942. But 
if there has been any change since, 
it has been for the worse. 

The other, Paul Maguire, an Aus- 
tralian, who recently published a 
stirring volume There’s Freedom for 
the Brave. Maguire reaches far back 
into the dawn of recorded history to 
find what he considers an apt term of 
comparison for the modern crisis: 

All times are times of crisis: the 
present is a bridgehead to the unknown, 
and we advance into the imminent 
breach. 

But the crisis of our times is unpre- 
cedented, unless by the Flood, in its 
range and intensity. It catches up all 
mankind. It involves every phase of 
life. It is developing with dreadful 
speed and consequences. 
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However we may describe the mod- 
ern crisis it adds up to something 
frightening in its scope. Ours is in- 
deed a sick world—sicker perhaps 
than ever before in history. Men 
have lost their way, they are groping 
blindly, desperately striving to find 
the open road to peace and justice 
and happiness. 

The causes of our modern-day 
crisis are complex. But basic to them 
all is insecurity—spiritual, political, 
economic insecurity. We are here to 
consider only the last. In a true 
sense it poses one of the most serious 
problems which confronts the United 
States and Canada. Economic inse- 
curity is the outgrowth of unemploy- 
ment, and unemployment results from 
maladjustments in our industrial life. 
If we are to save our democratic way 
of doing business, we must find a 
permanent solution to this problem of 
unemployment. 


SURVIVAL OF CAPITALISM 


James Burnham in his provocative 
book, The Managerial Revolution, 
holds out dim hope that capitalism 
as we know it will survive. In build- 
ing up his case, he lays bare nine 
fundamental weaknesses which he 
thinks capitalism cannot overcome. 
We here concern ourselves only with 
that weakness which he puts in the 
first place of importance, namely, the 
inability of capitalism to solve the 
problem of unemployment. To quote 
from Burnham: 

The first, and perhaps crucial evi- 
dence for the view that capitalism is not 
going to continue much longer is the 
continued presence within capitalist 
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nations of mass unemployment and the 
failure of all means tried for getting 
rid of unemployment. . . . The unem. 
ployed hover on the fringe of society, 
on the one hand like a terrible weight 
dragging it down and bleeding it to 
death, on the other a constant irritant 
and reservoir of forces directed against 
the society. . . . Every solution that has 
any possibility of succeeding leads di. 
rectly or indirectly outside the frame. 
work of capitalism. 

We may not share Burnham’s e 
treme view. But we cannot disregard 
the evidence which he advances for 
his thesis. Nor can we slough off the 
grave implications of his conviction 
The memory of the world-wide de 
pression from 1929 through the 
1930’s is altogether too fresh in ow 
memories. The international reper 
cussions of that depression are graph. 
ically described in the record of hu 
man anguish in the tragic era of the 
post two decades. Its scars cut deep 
into the souls of millions. 

I personally will long remember an 
incident that occured to me in New 
York City in May, 1947. I was talk 
ing to an exemplary American hus 
band and father about economic and 
social problems. Suddenly in the 
midst of the conversation he stopped, 
turned to me with a bitter scowl on 
his face, and said: 

I cannot describe the depths of a 
guish I experienced during the depres 
sion of the 30s. Day after day I would 
tramp the streets looking for a job—- 
any kind of a job. Night after night! 
would return home unable to give my 
wife and children even the necessities 
of life. But I can tell you [and this with 
fire in his eyes] I won’t stand for it 
again. 
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“But I can tell you I won’t stand 
for it again.” I wonder how many 
have this same thought. 

During the war and in the post-war 
era we haven’t been much worried 
about unemployment. We have been 
riding on a wave of prosperity. Yet, 
as we all know, within the last several 
months there has been a decided in- 
crease of unemployment. Of the total 
work force in the United States ap- 
proximately 3 million are unem- 
ployed. We may not call this mass 
unemployment. But what assurance 
have we that unemployment figures 
will not continue to rise and with 
them the spectre of another depres- 
sion? 

I am by no means a pessimist. Ra- 
ther, I like to consider myself a real- 
is. And to me a realistic view of the 
situation is that as long as we accept 
“boom-bust” as an inevitable cycle in 
our economic life we risk the fright- 
ening alternative of having our peo- 
ple demand regimentation of indus- 
trial life as a hoped-for solution to 
unemployment. If another depression 
comes, it will be small comfort to 
unemployed millions to be assured 
that their plight is the result of the 
so-called “inexorable laws of eco- 
nomics.” In such circumstances, how- 
ever, Communists would have their 
greatest field day with the cleverly 
deceptive promise of a “classless so- 
ciety of free and equal men” under 
Marxism. 

Society owes no man a living. But 
society does owe every man the op- 
portunity to make a living: a living 
that will insure an income sufficient 
to supply himself and his family not 
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only with the necessities of life but 
with moderate comfort and reason- 
able security. There’s something 
wrong with an economic system that 
cannot guarantee at least this much. 
And if our social and economic sys- 
tems in Canada and America cannot 
be made to assure at least a minimum 
of material well-being for all willing 
and able to work there is no assur- 
ance that even Americans and Cana- 
dians will not sacrifice their tradi- 
tional freedom for the promise of 
physical security. Unless an eco- 
nomically sound and morally accept- 
able solution is forthcoming let no 
one persuade himself that the damna- 
bly vicious hypocrisy of communism 
will not continue to plague our demo- 
cratic processes. If we value freedom 
we dare not become cynical about the 
institutions of private property and 
private enterprise; and yet there are 
thousands, not to say millions of 
Americans who are becoming cynical 
about them. We must make our econ- 
omy operate equitably for all our 
people on all levels of society or re- 
sign ourselves to the loss of political 
as well as economic freedom. 


Drastic CHANGES NEEDED 


Thus is posed a truly serious prob- 
lem. Whatever form the solution of 
this problem will ultimately assume, 
it is certain to introduce drastic chan- 
ges in our accustomed ways of social 
and economic activity. 

When I speak of drastic changes in 
our present economic and social sys- 
tems, I am not frightened by the 
charge of “socialism.” When our 
Federal and State governments in the 
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United States and the Dominion and 
Provincial governments in Canada 
institute measures for the common 
welfare of their respective people I 
am not impressed by those who shout 
“totalitarianism.” 

There are powerful forces in the 
United States, and no doubt in Can- 
ada also, who would, if they could, 
restrict the function of government 
to that of a policeman or an umpire 
in enforcing private contracts. They 
refuse to recognize responsibility of 
government to promote justice and 
the common good. Thus they would 
make government an instrumentality 
for special privilege and reduce to 
high-sounding but empty phrases the 
solemn declaration of the preamble to 
the Constitution that the Government 
of the U. S. was founded to “promote 
the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty” for all its citi- 
zens. 

To view civil society as an artifi- 
cial device to preserve law and order 
is to do violence to the organic con- 
cept in truly democratic thought. It 
is to hearken back to the exaggerated 
individualism of Locke, Hobbes, 
Rousseau and their followers as ap- 
plied to politics and by Adam Smith 
and his followers as applied to eco- 
nomics. It is to apply the corrosive 
principle of self-seeking to the social 
and economic life of man and reduc- 
tively to plant the seeds of totalitari- 
anism. The breakdown in Western 
civilization and the upsurge of com- 
munism are eloquent testimony of 
the nature of the poisoned spring 
which takes its rise from this evil 
individualistic spirit. I don’t think 





it is an exaggeration to say that ye 
are now reaping the full harvest of th 
sowing that has been done in th 
name of rugged individualism esp. 
cially during the past 200 years, 


A TruE CONCEPT OF SOCIETY 


The society which is formed asa 
legitimate expression of man’s desir 
to live in political and social relation. 
ship with his fellowmen is not a 
amorphous conglomeration of indivi: 
duals seeking their own self-interest 
and guided toward social harmony, a 
Adam Smith would have it, by some 
kind of mysterious “invisible hand,” 
What arises is a permanent mora 
union of rational beings working to 
wards the common good under some 
form of legitimate authority—this we 
call civil society. We need here con- 
sider only the democratic form of 
legitimate government. Such a gov- 
ernment functions through the rep 
resentatives freely chosen by the peo 
ple. It is the purpose of such a gov- 
ernment, as of all just government, to 
protect the inalienable rights of its 
citizens and to secure for them equit- 
ably the benefits and blessings which 
they as isolated individuals or fami- 
lies would not be able to secure for 
themselves. In a democracy to fear 
the City Hall or the State House or 
the National Capitol is actually to 
fear ourselves, for we get the kind of 
government we deserve. 

Civil society is, therefore, a posi 
tive institution designed by God to 
give external expression to the social 
nature of man. It is ultimately of 
Divine origin and thus is vested with 
a definite pattern of natural, not mat- 
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made, rights and obligations. By this 
| do not mean to infer that universal 
well-being is to be expected from the 
activity of the State. But when seri- 
ous maladjustments arise in our eco- 
nomic and social life, and private ini- 
tiative and non-governmental agen- 
cies are either unwilling or unable to 
take the necessary measures to reme- 
dy the situation, then it is not only 
the right but the solemn duty of the 
government to intervene in such a 
way as to provide for the general wel- 
fare. 

I wish to make myself perfectly 
dear in this matter. I do not accept 
“the everybody for himself” ap- 
roach to economic and social prob- 

s, as economic liberalism would 
have it. Nor on the other hand have 
I any sympathy for those who look to 
totalitarianism as a solution to these 
problems—the former is a perversion 
of man’s individual character, the 
latter of his social character. Eco- 
nomically speaking, there is little to 
choose between them. I maintain, 
however, that there is a via media, a 
middle ground, between these two 
extremes, completely consistent with 
Christian morality and with sound 
economic principles. That middle 
ground can be briefly if inadequately 
sketched by saying that there must 
be built up a framework of volun- 
tary, non-governmental associations 
to take over many of the burdens 
with which the political State has 
been overwhelmed and almost crushed 
because now there are no such asso- 
ciations. It would be the role of the 
State in such a framework to direct, 
to watch, to urge, to restrain but 
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never to absorb these associations. 
Thus it would be a grave evil and a 
disturbance of right order for the 
government to enter a field in which 
private initiative and subordinate or- 
ganizations can adequately provide 
for the general welfare. 


THE Common Goop 


But in the absence of this moral 
community of private, voluntary non- 
governmental associations it becomes 
necessary at times that the Federal 
Government intervene in order to 
provide for the common good. This 
political philosophy is as far removed 
from totalitarianism as it is from ex- 
aggerated individualism. It is demo- 
cratic in the finest sense of the word. 
For democracy, if it means anything, 
is representative self-government. We 
do have democracy in our political 
system, which for all its faults has 
given us perhaps the most equitable 
form of government in world history. 
In our economy, however, we have a 
species of totalitarianism. Unless we 
do get democratic processes into our 
economic system through the institu- 
tion of private, voluntary, non-gov- 
ernmental associations geared to pro- 
vide not only for group interest, but 
more importantly for community in- 
terest—unless we do this, I tell you 
again we run the frightening risk of 
losing our private-enterprise system 
together with our political democra- 
cy in the rising tide of collectivism. 

For all practical purposes we now 
have no such non-governmental agen- 
cies in the area of our national life 
between the individual and the gov- 
ernment. When therefore serious 
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maladjustments arise in the social 
community which cannot be reme- 
died by individual effort, there re- 
mains only one agency to turn to: 
the State or Federal government. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


The unemployment problem is a 
case in point. How grave this prob- 
lem is, we have already indicated. 
Private enterprise has amply demon- 
strated that it is inadequate to cope 
with the problem. In the face of in- 
adequate private and voluntary effort, 
it was imperative for the state and 
national governments to formulate 
plans to meet the problem and thus 
_provide for the common good in this 
vital area of our national life. 

How effectively these plans have 
been activated you and your organi- 
zations bear striking proof. Nega- 
tively you have made an incalculable 
contribution to the welfare of the 
United States and Canada. For I 
have no doubt that civil strife would 
have been a present threat if the serv- 
ices you have rendered had been de- 
nied the working people of our two 
countries. In bringing new hope and 
timely relief to millions of disheart- 
ened men and women you have more 
than justified the existence of your 
Public Employment organizations. 
Crafty agitators have tried to capital- 
ize on the unrest and discontent occa- 
sioned by unemployment. That they 
have met with so little success is due 
largely, I am convinced, to your ef- 
forts in demonstrating that neither 
the government of the United States 
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nor the government of Canada vill 
neglect the less fortunate of its citi. 
zens. This achievement alone is 3 
great victory in the world-wide strug. 
gle of free people everywhere against 
the dehumanized despotism of com. 
missars. 

On the positive side your contribu. 
tion has been of equal proportions, 
By effective placement service, by em. 
ployment counseling, by scientific an- 
alysis of occupational materials, per. 
sonnel, tools and techniques, by le 
bor-market information, you are pre 
paring the way for what well might 
be the long-sought, ardently hoped- 
for pattern of economic security for 
all within the framework of individu. 
al freedom. You may well have laid 
the foundation upon which can be 
built a democratic structure of per. 
manent full employment, and thus 
begun a movement to rid ourselves of 
the terrible curse of “boom-bust” 
economics. 

By this time you must be persuaded 
that I have completely lost sight of 
the title of my address, namely, 
“Community Acceptance of Employ 
ment Security.” But I can assure you 
that throughout I have had it in mind. 
I have reserved formal reference to it 
until now, because I feel that, once 
given an understanding of the po 
litical philosophy I have attempted 
to outline and an adequate knowledge 
of what you have already achieved, 
the community, city, state and nation 
will wholeheartedly accept Employ: 
ment Security as provided by yout 
Public Employment Services. 
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Christian Trade Unions 


AntTHony B. ATAR 
Reprinted from the WANDERER* 


| THE common struggle of anti- 
communist labor in Europe, Chris- 
tian unions are demonstrating par- 
ticular vigor. Their numerical 
strength has risen sharply since the 
war, and is in continued ascendancy. 
World headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions are located in the “House of 
Labor” in Utrecht, Holland. 

“The rapid rise of Christian unions 
after the war can be explained prin- 
cipally by the fact that Christianity 
is the only complete answer to com- 
munism. Socialism is too much a 
child of the same father.” These are 
the words of P. J. S. Serrarens, gen- 
eral secretary of the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
ad veteran expert in international 
labor activities. Mr. Serrarens is a 
Dutchman, while his aid, the assistant 
general secretary of the International 
Federation, A. Vanistendael, is a Bel- 
gian. The very nationalities of these 
two key men express the degree of 
influence which the Benelux coun- 
tries exert on the international work 
of Christian unions. It is preponder- 
ant because both in Holland and Bel- 
gum the Christian unions are the 
most dynamic and the best organized 
in Europe. 

This writer has visited the “House 
of Labor” and discussed problems of 
Christian unions with both Mr. Ser- 


rarens and Mr. Vanistendael at 
length. He heard words of bitterness 
concerning the attitude of American 
labor unions which, in their program 
of aiding European workers, have 
completely disregarded even the ex- 
istence of Christian unions. “None 
of us,” these two men agreed, “could 
even see the delegates of American 
labor organizations active in Europe. 
Could it be that the very name Chris- 
tian is so degrading in the eyes of 
Americans?” This certainly was an 
embarrassing question to answer, es- 
pecially since throughout his Euro- 
pean trip this writer had himself been 
quite puzzled to observe how exclu- 
sively the socialist unions were re- 
ceiving American aid. And Christian 
unions are composed both of Catho- 
lics and Protestants and therefore 
cannot be accused of religious bias. 
“But we prefer this situation,” con- 
tinued Mr. Serrarens, “because we 
feel more independent in our deci- 
sions while enjoying no overseas 
support.” 

The Christian unions have one 
fundamental principle expressed in 
the following words of their consti- 
tution: “The doctrine and the activi- 
ties of the IFCTU shall be based on 
Christian principles. As the present 
social and economic orders are in 
many respects inconsistent with these 
principles, the IFCTU shall aim at a 
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thorough modification of the social 
and economic structure in accordance 
with its program, and at a social 
order in keeping with Christian prin- 
ciples.” In order to be admitted to 
membership, a national labor union 
center has to prove that it has ac- 
cepted Christian principles in its pro- 
gram. 

Before the First World War the 
Christian unions had their interna- 
tional secretariat in Cologne, Ger- 
many. The now existing Interna- 
tional Federation was founded at The 
Hague in 1920 with headquarters es- 
tablished in Utrecht. The Christian 
unions are uncompromising in their 
opposition to State-controlled labor 
movements. They refused to recog- 
nize the old Austrian State-sponsored 
unions and attacked proposals to 
recognize the Soviet unions during 
the 1937 Labor Conference. They 
continue to follow this course. 

In the post-war period Christian 
unions opposed anes the policy 
of “unity of labor” in Western Eu- 
rope. How well founded were their 
objections against uniting forces with 
the Communists was proved in 1947 
when political strikes in France and 
Italy demonstrated total communist 
control over the leadership in the 
joint organizations. Subsequent se- 
cession of anti-communist unions and 
disruption of “unity” was the only 
way out. Christian unions may be 
pardoned for boasting now that they 
were right from the beginning. 

Destroyed by the Nazis in nearly 
all countries of Europe, Christian 
unions rose again after the war only 
in Western Europe. In Germany and 
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Austria they were originally forbid. 
den by the occupation authorities, and 
only now first signs of revival in both 
countries are appearing. They were 
obliterated, of course, throughout the 
Soviet zone. These are considerable 
losses, indeed. Before the war Chris. 
tian unions had the following mem. 
bership in countries behind the Iron 
Curtain: in Poland 800,000; Latvia 
100,000; Finland 150,000; Hungary 
150,000; Yugoslavia 30,000; Czecho- 
Slovakia 300,000. Considering that 
in Western Europe their rise has been 
phenomenal—in France, for example, 
Christian unions from 200,000 men- 
bers before the war have grown to 
one million—they would have be 
come, had all Europe been free, one 
of the most powerful labor groups in 
the world. Now they number 1,000, 
000 in France, 700,000 in Italy, 
500,000 in Belgium, 450,000 in Hol. 
land, close to three million in Wet 
ern Europe. It is estimated that, with 
Germany and countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, the Christian unions 
would total approximately 7,000,000. 


CHRISTIANS AND SOCIALISTS 


One of the problems of IFCTU is 
to find a proper method of dealing 
with the socialist unions. Mr. Ser 
rarens is of the opinion that this is 
one of the main issues of contem- 
porary Europe—the type of coopers 
tion between Christians and Socialists 
both in the political and social field. 
“The Christian unions must in prac 
tical life cooperate with socialis 
unions in questions of collective 
agreements, and in the field of pro 
tection of workers’ interests. In the 
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political life of the greater part of 
Western Europe you can see a similar 
cooperation between Christian and 
socialist parties. In the European 
Union, especially in the Consultative 
Assembly, the same combination will 
appear. Thus, the future of Europe 
will largely depend on the chance of 
the Christians and the Socialists find- 
ing a true basis for common policy.” 

It is not always easy. “Socialists 
admit themselves that they lack a doc- 
trine, and are now in search for one,” 
Mr. Vanistendael says. “If it comes 
to matters of principle, Christians 
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cannot count on them. The absence 
of a clear social program is also 
striking among Protestant members 
of the Christian unions. They are 
looking for an answer and base it 
mainly on individual opinion. Hence 
their vacillating attitude on most 
problems. Catholics have the social 
doctrine of the Church as their guide; 
it gives to them a true compass and 
makes them much stronger in the 
struggle against Communism.” 
Against this background, the leading 
position of Catholics in the Christian 
unions is easy to understand. 


Adult Education 


“A nationally syndicated newspaper columnist-psychologist recently 





wrote: “The great majority of Americans quit school before the age of 
18. But they live to be 66 years old. So, for the final 48 years of their 
adulthood the newspaper is the chief source of their printed education.’ 

“If applied to Catholic adults, this means that most of them must get 
their adult Catholic education from whatever newspapers they read. On 
a diet of secular daily newspapers alone, this education would include 
practically nothing of a Catholic nature. Catholic news printed in such 
papers is chosen not for its basic importance but because it happens to be 
‘different’ enough to strike the fancy of an editor and (he hopes) the 
public. Its length is determined not by the demands of a plain explanation 
but by the limitations of the couple of column inches left for such news. 

“In other words, the Catholic information given by the average daily is 
enough to educate a Catholic to the approximate level of a religious moron. 

“Whatever the ideal might be, the fact remains that, for the average 
adult, the newspaper is the depth and breadth of his reading. There was 
never a stronger argument for the importance of a Catholic newspaper 
among that reading. In the days when the cost of all juvenile education— 
Catholic as well as non-Catholic—climbs to incredible heights, $2 a year 
for a subscription to Catholic adult education is certainly a small item.”—-- 
The Recister, Peoria, June 5, 1949. : 


Reprinted from Unitas* 


peng in the appreciation of 
art involves no more than a will- 
ingness to look again and again, and 
to acquire thereby the grammar of 
the artist’s speech—that is, an under- 
standing of his technique. It is par- 
ticularly regrettable that any group 
of people should go through life as 
though they were ‘blind, and with 
lives as curtailed as they would be if 
they suddenly decided never to read 
again, for painting is but a variant 
of silent reading. But for Catholics to 
be entirely indifferent to artistic mat- 
ters is completely lamentable, since, 
for 1,500 years at least, an enormous 
amount of Europe’s artistic master- 
pieces have been produced by us. 
Not, of course, by the English alone, 
but by Catholic culture. And when it 
comes to the outstanding artistic 
achievements of those Catholics who 
are also our racial forbears, ig- 
norance of what our ancestors have 
contributed to this Christian culture 
produces lost opportunities amount- 
ing to tragedy. For example; we built 
Glastonbury, Canterbury and York, 
and it is mainly English Catholic lives 
that have woven around them most of 
that history which is now so valued 
as one of our invisible assets for at- 
tracting American dollars. What a 
sidelight on history! 

Further, England’s pre-Reforma- 
tion artistic treasures oftimes have 
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real controversial value when encoun 
tering the hoary gibe—so far from 
dead—that Catholic countries, our 
selves included, are invariably occu. 
pied by peoples of lower cultura 
standards than non-Catholic ones. On 
occasion, too, our pre-Reformation 
art is also useful when contending 
with the traditional supposition that 
our beliefs are so considerably a mer 
compilation of Papal whimsies modi. 
fied by national variations. Yet, o 
turning over the pages of Europes 
art history, one comes to the realiza- 
tion of how superbly the Christian 
Faith has met the joys, tragedies and 
griefs of humanity’s experience. 
Unwittingly the pagan iconog 
raphy of classic Greece and Rome tt 
first afforded an element of camov- 
flage for our beliefs when Christians 
were no more than pariahs in a pagan 
state. Finally, Christianity converted 
it to its own service. 
Byzantine art records the littlenes 
of man and his helpless awe befor 
the majesty of Heaven, whilst the at 
of 13th and 14th century Christer 
dom—perhaps the period when the 
Western Church was least afflicted by 
the burden of this world’s cares—rec 
ords the spiritual peace resulting 
from assurance of the divine clem 
ency. The spirit of sacrifice evoked 
by the Crusades can be found artis 
tically recorded in the “Stations o 
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the Cross” and the Crucifixes of the 
period. 

Finally, the art of the High Renais- 
sance not infrequently—though quite 
unconsciously—lays bare many basic 
eements contributing to the Refor- 
mation, when this country was robbed 
both of its Faith and of that visual 
tradition which had once been one of 
its ways of expressing it. 

During the latter part of the Middle 
Ages a very active industry—in fact 
a roaring trade—was the producing 
of reliefs and small images from ala- 
baster quarries at Chellaston and Tut- 
bury in Derbyshire. The “Alabaster- 
men” (as they called themselves) of 
Nottingham were the most numerous, 
though Guilds of them existed else- 
where. They represent an offshoot 
from our great sculpture of the late 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
is, in fact, late in the fourteenth cen- 
tury when this craft first becomes well 
documented. Plaques and altarpieces 
were exported to Rome and Compos- 
tella and as far afield as Iceland. One 
of these altar-pieces, that in Compos- 
tella Cathedral, is still in its original 
place and put to its original use. It 
was given in 1456 by an English 
priest, probably named Goodyear. 

Inevitably the suppression of the 
monasteries, together with the other 
events which happened during the 
16th century, were the death blow of 
this and other admirable combina- 
tions of religious art and good busi- 
hess, 

The following sinister quotation 
from the letter of Sir John Mason, 
writing from Poissy to the Privy 
Council in 1550, tells its tale only 
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too well. You may see it in the Calen- 
dar of State Papers—foreign—for 
1547-1553, p. 55. “Three or four 
ships have lately arrived from Eng- 
land laden with images which have 
been sold at Paris, Rouen, and other 
places and being eagerly purchased, 
give the ignorant people occasion to 
talk according to their notions, which 
needed not, had their Lordship’s 
command for defacing them been ob- 
served.” 


RESULTS OF THE REFORMATION 


What survived Henry VIII fell to 
the onslaught of Edward VI’s reign; 
what survived that was further de- 
creased during Elizabeth’s. The last, 
and very efficient, onslaught was the 
work of Cromwell’s Presbyterian re- 
gime, when what survived at all was 
by pure chance, because hidden away 
unfound, or because out of reach. 
Professor Constable, first Director of 
the Courtauld Institute, treats this 
theme in detail in his preface in the 
catalogue of the 1923 “Exhibition of 
British Primitives” at Burlington 
House. 

The artistic results of the Reforma- 
tion on this country were that it com- 
pletely obliterated England’s natural 
artistic tradition, its visual receptiv- 
ity, and considerably maimed our 
imaginative powers. Any visualiza- 
tion of our religion, of course, be- 
came completely impossible. On this 
account painting soon became en- 
tirely a matter of easels and canvas 
and, until Charles II’s day, a matter 
of portraiture. Painting had become 
a minor necessity, or a mere play- 
thing of Royalty and aristocracy. 
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RELicious PAINTING 


Of religious painting in the 18th 
century there was none at all for 
Catholics; we had nowhere to paint. 
For the others, just occasionally there 
was, as in St. Paul’s, by Hogarth’s 
father-in-law, Sir James Thornhill. 
Hogarth’s ambitious, but uninspiring 
paintings, “The Pool of Bethesda” 
and “The Good Samaritan,” done in 
1736 for St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
afford another example. All that need 
be emphasized now is that then the 
real motive of such paintings was to 
emulate the Italians. We must notice, 
however, the insistence on narrative 
painting of which the English have 
an incurable love. This very marked 
insistence on narrative is, of course, 
inevitable for a religion confining it- 
self to “the Bible only” without fixed 
dogma. 

But we Catholics, as such, if high- 
born, could then occasionally buy a 
foreign religious painting, and “get 
away with it” because it was foreign. 
The others either had none, or were 
dependent on imported bad engrav- 
ings of not infrequently bad foreign 
paintings. Blake, alas, was caviar to 
most of his artistic contemporaries as 
well as to the general public! 

By a misplaced association of ideas 
we are still too much enslaved by this 
regrettable tradition that good art 
can only exist abroad, and we Catho- 
lics tend to complicate this miscon- 
ception still further by assuming that 
the given artistic material, because it 
is coming from a Catholic country, 
must therefore be good religious art! 
The 19th century, however, presents 
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us with enormous changes as regards 
religious painting. Firstly, we Catho. 
lics gain Emancipation, and, as far 
as our purses admit, either wallow in 
foreign affectations, or get short-cir. 
cuited in Pugin’s pseudo-Gothic. In 
addition, the whole pictorial outlook 
of the century is affected by the evo. 
lution of photography. 

Non-Catholics, on the other hand, 
revived religious painting. It was the 
combined outcome of evangelical fer. 
vor arising from Wesley’s teaching, 
the Tractarian Movement, originated 
by Cardinal Newman in his Anglican 
days, and the happy chance that Ro- 
mantic literature considered medieval 
material either picturesque and ele- 
vating or thrilling and macabre. This 
latter conception was not a little en- 
couraged by Rossetti’s activities. This 
religious painting broadly falls into 
two types: the narrative as illustrated 
by the pre-Raphaelites, and the ethical 
as exemplified by Holman Hunt and 
Sir Frederick Watts. The pre-Raph- 
aelite contribution is well summed up 
by Rossetti’s tentative “Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin” of 1848-51, “The An 
nunciation” of 1850, and the mag: 
nificent “Carpenter’s Shop” of 1849 
by Millais. 

Holman Hunt’s “Light of the 
World” is typical of this artist, with 
its narrative presentment of its theme 
encumbered with the complicated and 
confused symbolism, and that “con- 
secutive vision” to which the visually 
inexperienced are so partial. The 
phrase “consecutive vision” means the 
presentment of objects as though in 
line with the eye no matter where 
they occur on the painted surface. 
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As a nation, we are very partial to 
this particular convention because it 
demands a high standard of crafts- 
manship of the sort anyone can ap- 
preciate, because it is indeed an ex- 
cellent convention for story telling, 
and because the camera told the pub- 
lic it was true—at least many thought 
80. 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 


Now today: what are we English 
Catholics, as a body, doing about 
contemporary religious painting? In 
our parish churches we are doing vir- 
tually nothing, unless it be to make 
ourselves ridiculous, to the great 
scandal of the outsider. Yet there is 
no justification for indifference in so 
important a matter. 

There is an article in the Studio for 
September, 1942, written by that very 
perspicacious Dr. G. K. Bell, Bishop 
of Chichester since 1929, in which, 
with the assistance of quotations from 
Christopher Dawson, he makes ad- 
mirable comments on English pre- 
Reformation painting, with six illus- 
trated examples. Then for the mod- 
erns he gives a mural by Hans Fei- 
busch, an Austrian Catholic, an Eng- 
lish one by Professor Tristram, and 
one by Eric Gill—followed by silence 
as to the source of their religious in- 
spiration. Is he right—does this 
make any difference? Excepting Gill, 
reluctantly, have we ever employed 
any of them? It is infuriating that 
an altar-piece by Brangwyn should be 
in York Minster whilst he is ignored 
by us. 

But there are even more important 
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mand our taking an intelligent inter- 
est in contemporary religious art. 
Since God normally acts through ma- 
terial means, it is not for us to ignore 
or thwart the use of a method which 
Christendom has for long found 
helpful in proclaiming His interests. 
It is often by such things alone that 
outsiders can judge us, and, on the 
analogy of dirty windows, dirty door- 
steps almost certainly dirty inhabi- 
tants, decide not to take a room in 
that house! 

It is pathetic, and almost incon- 
ceivable that people who believe in 
Sacraments and Sacramentals should 
be so obtuse in these artistic matters, 
in an age crying aloud to be released 
from the slavery of machine-made 
horror of one kind and another, and 
should not learn anew the worthiness 
of craftsmanship. 

Further, today, in an age of ma- 
terial Godlessness, it is surely more 
than ordinarily our duty to proclaim 
in the highways and byways that we 
reverence matter because God made 
it, uses it, and enables us to honor 
Him by means of it. 

Catholic sympathy and interest in 
contemporary religious _ painting 
could dry up the stagnant swamp of 
bad art in our churches—which some- 
times amounts to sheer visual blas- 
phemy. Let us also drive it from our 
schools, where too often inveterate 
commercial travesties of divine things 
sadly misinstruct the minds of chil- 
dren. It should be possible to pro- 
vide at least reproductions, big or 
small, of good religious paintings by 
contemporary artists (e.g. Glyn Phil- 


considerations than these that de- pot, Mark Symons) for the use of our 








children, instead of the “unholy” pic- 
tures which usually crown their bra- 
vest efforts. Or, if not paintings, why 
not saints well drawn in pencil, pen 
and ink, or represented by wood-cut. 
A little better acquaintance with the 
great paintings of the Holy Family, 
for example, would contribute much 
to raising the artistic standard of our 
average Christmas Nativity Play. 

Finally, never let us forget our duty 
to others in this matter. Their situa- 
tion is well summarized in these ex- 
tracts from “Art Now” by Professor 
Read :— 

But there is no doubt that the modern 
artist, feeling himself no longer in any 
vital contact with Society, performing 
no necessary or positive function in the 
life of the community, retreats upon 
himself and gives expression to his 
own states of subjectivity, limiting him- 
self to this expression, and not caring 
whether expression is also communica- 
tion. In such a situation once they real- 
ize it, many artists simply throw away 
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their brushes and take to other work 

. we shall be forced to admit that 
never since the Baroque period has art 
served a definitely collective purpose 
. .. It is not for me to discuss the pro. 
found spiritual causes underlying this 
historical change. They are causes 
which relate to the spiritual life itself— 
to the place of religion in the State and 
the practice of religion in the man., ”” 

It is clear that the Catholic Church 
alone has the essential doctrinal cor. 
pus and the means of visualizing it 
which are the antidotes to this ma 
laise, and it is, in such an acute crisis 
as this, our bounden duty to supply 
the necessary aid when “the sheep 
look up and are not fed.” If we are 
to avoid the charge of hiding ow 
light under a bushel, something wor- 
thy must be done at once, so that all 
mankind may see the glory of our in- 
ner vision, and thereby come to rea 
lize again that “God is but God and 
beauty is His face.” 


Divorce Legislation 


“Our present system of divorce laws is most confusing and the adminis- 





tration thereof is a disgrace to our entire judicial system. National surveys 
have indicated that 90 per cent of all divorce actions are not contested, and 
well founded estimates indicate that at least 85 per cent of all divorce decrees 
are the result of collusion and perjured testimony. Attorneys as a pro- 
fession abhor this situation; judges who would like to remedy this problem 
are impotent to do so under present legislation; parties to such actions are 
led to believe that our entire judicial system is conducted in such a manner. 
Such disrespect for our judicial system, one of the touchstones of our 
democracy, is most unfortunate, especially when one recognizes that the 
legal profession is as honorable as any other lay profession.”—Paul E. 
Fitz Simmons in THe AMERICAN CaTHOLic SocioLocicaL Review, March, 
1949, 
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Editorials 





Syndicated Silliness 
Wire publicity has been given 


by a Canadian newspaper to a 
syndicated article by Cecil Sprigge of 
the London Observer which endorses 
a thesis, said to be made by Italian 
Communists, that some future Pope 
may reverse the condemnation of 
Communism by Pope Pius XII. 

Mr. Sprigge’s article shows that he 
is ignorant both of Catholicism and 
Communism; he has not read care- 
fully, or he has been incapable of un- 
derstanding even the recent decree of 
the Holy Office about which he writes 
a long article. The major excom- 
munication is pronounced against 
apostate Catholics who profess the 
materialistic and anti-Christian doc- 
trines of Communism. It is sheer 
nonsense to discuss the possibility of 
the Church changing its attitude to 
what is materialistic and anti-Chris- 
tian. 

To bolster his suggestion that the 
Church might change its attitude to 
Communism Mr. Sprigge refers to 
the Syllabus of 1864, issued with the 
authority of Pope Pius IX, which 
condemns the proposition “that the 
Roman Pontiff can and should recon- 
cile himself and come to terms with 
Progress, Liberalism and Modern 
Civilization.” Mr. Sprigge takes it 
as self-evident from these words that 
in 1864 the Pope was avowedly op- 
posed to Progress, Liberalism and 
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Modern Civilization. He kindly gives 
the Church credit for having learned 
better since then. He says that at 
present Progress and Modern Civil- 
ization are thoroughly accepted by 
the Church and “Liberalism carries 
with it only a very small taint.” 

It would be very strange if the 
Church which in 1864 had attracted 
to itself the most shining lights in the 
Church of England, such as Newman 
and Manning, and a host of lesser 
luminaries should have been so be- 
nighted. The simple explanation is 
that Mr. Sprigge does not know the 
context in which the words were used. 
He has never read the Syllabus but 
only garbled quotations. This is 
shown by his statement that the Syl- 
labus “included as a single type of 
heresy” Socialism, Communism, Se- 
cret Societies, Bible Societies and 
Clerical Liberal Societies. The Syl- 
labus did condemn all these but it 
did not suggest they were of a single _ 
type of heresy. 

The reference to Progress, Liberal- 
ism and Modern Civilization caused 
a furore at the time. Newman, Man- 
ning and others gave the obvious an- 
swer. The Syllabus itself referred to 
the Encyclicals and Allocutions in 
which the Pope explained the kind of 
Progress, Liberalism and Modern 
Civilization with which he refused to 
reconcile himself. He was speaking 
of the secularist state which admitted 
no Divine law governing public life. 
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The quoted words in the Syllabus 
were taken from an Allocution de- 
livered by the Pope in 1861 in which 
he said: “The Holy See was always 
the protector and initiator of true 
civilization . . . But if, under the 
name of civilization, we must under- 
stand a system invented to enfeeble 
and perhaps even overthrow the 
Church, the Holy See and the Roman 
Pontiff can never be allied with it.” 
—REcIsTER, Kingston, Canada, Aug. 
13, 1949. 


Titotalitarianism 

MS who unite in fighting Christ 

often end up fighting one an- 
other. This does not mean that they 
stop fighting Christ. Tito is in revolt 
against Stalin. Stalin is against 
Christ and His Church. Is Tito there- 
fore with Christ because he is against 
Stalin? 

It is the most complete lack of re- 
alism to think that the Communists in 
Yugoslavia have changed or lessened 
their purpose of liquidating the Ca- 
tholic Church. On the contrary, 
_ Tito’s persecution of the Church is 
now in its second phase. The initial 
period of slaughter and intimidation 
ended in the trial and conviction of 
Archbishop Stepinac. The commun- 
ist regime is now intent on pervert- 
ing the youth of the country and har- 
rying the faithful. 

Two special aims of the Yugoslav 
Communists today are to put an end 
to religious teaching and to prevent 
priests in every way possible from 
exercising any influence over the peo- 
ple. Attendance at Mass is, in the case 


of Communist Party members, pun. 
ished by automatic expulsion. Sty. 
dents found guilty of religious activi- 
ties are sometimes shot, sometimes 
sentenced to lengthy terms of impris. 
onment, and in mild cases expelled 
from school and prevented from com. 
pleting their education. Civil serv. 
ants and railway engineers are threat- 
ened with instant dismissal for prac- 
ticing their Catholic faith. Any em 
ploye who contracts marriage in 
church, who has his children bap 
tized, or who regularly attends Mass 
is threatened with the loss of his job 
and even with the withdrawal of his 
ration card. 

Parents in villages within the Arch 
diocese of Zagreb have been told by 
Communist officials that it is a dis 
grace to the village to have a member 
of one of its families studying for the 
priesthood. Catechism may not be 
taught to groups of children in 
church because, according to the civil 
authorities, religious instruction is 
provided for under authorized teach 
ers in the school. In the schools, how- 
ever, only priests approved by the 
government may give catechism it 
structions. Monthly meetings o 
school teachers are being held 
throughout Slovenia at which Com 
munist Party leaders give detailed in 
structions on the manner of teaching 
Marxism in the elementary and see 
ondary schools. 

Many priests who have not tr 
ceived the “placet” of the Slovene 
government are not permitted to & 
ercise their sacred functions. Many 
parishes are without pastors. 
campaign to undermine the good rep 
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utation of the priesthood is develop- 
ing at an alarming rate, especially in 
Slovenia. Priests must be on constant 
guard against being lured into traps 
prepared for them. In prison, priests 
have become insane under the condi- 
tions of torture which are common 
in present-day Yugoslav penal institu- 
tions. Collections in churches have 
been forbidden in Slovenia, except 
by special permission of the civil au- 
thorities. 

Mere statistics are impersonal and 
cold; they seldom move a reader 
deeply. But they do serve in this in- 
stance to dispel completely the false 
presumption that Tito is in any sense 
with Christ merely because he is 
fighting Stalin. —CatHotic TELE- 


CRAPH-REGISTER, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Aug. 5, 1949, 
Discriminate 
BIOGRAPHER of Frederick 


Ozanam tells us he drew away 
from Lamennais and Lamartine be- 
cause “they broke with the sacred tra- 
ditions of the past.” And that he was 
shy of de Maistre and Bonald be- 
cause they seemed to “disregard the 
tights of the future.” 

The chief founder of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul was a historian. 
He had studied the Middle Ages, for 
example. What he found in medieval- 
‘sm didn’t make him an apologist for 
everything medieval. He spoke of its 
harsh institutions, Neither did it 
make him a defamer of the Middle 
Ages, put him in the ranks of those 
who termed them what they most cer- 
tainly were not, the Dark Ages. Oza- 
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nam was an intelligent man who 
knew how to discriminate. 

In these days, it seems to us, there 
is a great need for discrimination. 
Labels do not always tell what a thing 
contains. 

When Ozanam shied away from 
those who disregarded the rights of 
the future, he did not thereby join the 
camp of those who have regard only 
for the future, whose shrill voices are 
forever proclaiming a brave new 
world. Unlike these extremists, he 
knew that neither the present nor the 
future can afford to disregard the 
past. It is one thing to get rid of 
such things as the harsh institutions 
of medievalism. But whatever was 
good, true and beautiful in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and before that, and since, 
cannot be thrown overboard without 
hurting the present and the future 
immeasurably. That’s what so many 
forget, in their eagerness to wipe out 
abuses, advance good causes. 

It seems to us that in these chaotic 
days it were well to measure men and 
movements not according to labels 
but with Ozanam’s yardstick. If men 
show contempt for everything in the 
past, they betray a dangerous ignor- 
ance and narrowness. If they refuse 
to consider any change, if they disre- 
gard the rights of the future, they are 
equally dangerous. Ozanam had rev- 
erence for the past. But he believed in 
the future, too. He wrote of the past, 
but was a pioneer in the Catholic so- 
cial awakening in France, a move- 
ment which sought to help men to 
their rights then and in the future.— 
CatHotic Heratp Citizen, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Aug. 13, 1949. 
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Decree on Communism 


NE does not have to be versed in 

canon law, or even a practising 
Catholic, to understand and appreci- 
ate why Pope Pius XII has approved 
the excommunication decree aimed 
at Catholics throughout the world 
who “defend and spread the materi- 
alistic and anti-Christian doctrine of 
the Communists.” 

The purpose of the decree comes at 
a time when the forces of commu- 
nism, armed by police and military 

owers, are avowedly trying to smash 
the Church by removing the bishops, 
disgracing the clergy, and satisfying 
at least temporarily the religious na- 
tures of the people by setting up what 
they call “national” churches. 

The Communists in Italy, Poland, 
even in Czechoslovakia have been try- 
ing to convince the people, in many 
cases with the aid of suspended 
clergymen, that they can retain their 
religion and profess communism at 
the same time. This being impos- 
sible, in the nations where Catholic 
Christianity has been the dominant 
religion of from 50 to 100 per cent 
of the people, the Vatican, having 
the authority to do so, felt obliged 
to deprive of the benefits of the sac- 
raments all who “knowingly and 
freely” enlist in the communist ranks 
or support the party in any way. 

The Pope has warned of the intrin- 
sic evils of communistic doctrines, 
which are incompatible with the basic 
principles and the teachings of the 
Christian church. 


The Church has no armies, no 
weapons, no force with which to fight 
the barbaric tactics of the godless 
minorities. It can only fight through 
appeals to man’s intelligence, to his 
heart and to his natural regard for 
his own inherent rights and those of 
his fellow man. The Church resorts 
to prayer, to the words of Sacred 
Scripture, to logic and to the tradi- 
tions of nineteen centuries to combat 
the poison being broadcast like gas 
on a battlefield. 

Today there are estimated to be 
more than 330,000,000 members of 
the Roman Catholic Church through- 
out the world. For them, the decree 
of excommunication means that any 
active interest in furthering the com- 
munist cause bans them from the 
Church, its sacred rites and its sac- 
raments. 

The order is definite and, without 
the slightest bit of tolerance, it places 
Catholics on one side and Commu 
nists on the other. There is no half. 
way meeting place between. 

Would that all Christian denomi- 
nations throughout the world had the 
power, the authority to do likewise. 
A crisis has been reached in the war 
to exterminate the Christian religion. 
It has been met by the Church of 
Rome, against which the attack is 
centered today, by the expressions 
of its most powerful canon, a law 
which binds all Catholics in the world 
to resist and fight against the menace 
which says “there is no God.”—The 
Brinceport Post, Bridgeport, Conn. 
July 15, 1949. 
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io HOUGH legitimate is your joy, dear daughters, in commemorating the 


first forty years of the life of your Union, still you are gathered around 
“s Us with thoughts and feeling of even a higher plane. You have wished to 
“ mark a stage, or, as the common expression is, to call a halt and look back 


rs of on the road you have covered and consider with clear vision the conditions 
ough- in which you find yourselves today. Now you are waiting to hear from Us 
lecree what duties are imposed upon you by those conditions and what advice We 
it any shall give. In a word, you now desire to plan the journey and the program 
com: of the next stage. 
n the During the last forty years you have gone forward courageously, but 
S sac: the world, too, has progressed, and that progress has been made at a dizzy- 
ing speed. Thus it is a question of seeing, in the first place, if you have been 
ithout able to keep pace and have not let yourselves be overtaken and surpassed 
1 and have not remained fruitlessly behind. What is even of greater impor- 
— tance is to see if you have been sufficiently strong so as not to have been 
mmu- carried along with the march of time and to have been able, on the contrary, 
) half. to assist, in some modest way, in guiding, retarding or hastening events in 
such a way as to control them and thus give greater stability and continuity. 
nomi- Yes, the world has advanced, and We do not mean to speak merely of 
ad the the great events that have given memorable dates to history, especially the 
ewise. two great wars, which, (and the second incomparably more than the first) 
e war imposed unheard of and superhuman sacrifices, also on the Italian woman. 
igion. We have particularly in mind, and above all, the evolution during this period 
ad of your conditions of life; an evolution which might better be termed a 
. k j complete upheaval. 
=f When your Union was born, this change had, perhaps, already com- 
sions | ~=~=—s menced in some ways. Now it has been completed. The Italian woman, and 
a law especially the young woman, has come out from the shelter and concealment 
world of domestic life and has taken her place extensively in stores and in offices 
renace with responsibilities and rights that formerly were reserved exclusively to 
—The men. The Italian woman, and this is to her credit, did not make her entry 
Conn., into the public life of the nation with a light heart. Having attained her 


majority, independent and with equal rights, she is now on a level with men 
in industry and in labor, in the sciences and in the arts, in the free nrofec 
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sions and in public offices. She now shares in the political and administra. 
tive decisions of the State and of the municipalities. 

Frequently We have had occasion to speak of the consequences of this 
transformation, and to illustrate the resulting obligations. We have done 
this on various occasions; at meetings of Italian women, at international 
congresses of Catholic women and in audiences granted to young women 
and newly-wedded couples. We have dealt with this subject both in general 
and when speaking of the special positions of women, as workers in offices 
or factories, as teachers and as active participants in political life. What, 
then, can We add on such grave questions of which We have spoken so often? 


NEEDS OF THE FAMILY 


Nevertheless, We feel urged to speak to you now, the women of Catholic 
Action, to recommend to you with renewed warmth the needs of the family 
and of youth. In the very first place, however, We must render humble 
thanks to Almighty God, in the intimacy of our souls, for the great work 
that you have been able to accomplish during the last four decades. What 
good will, what devotion, and what Christian heroism! The motto which 
you chose, “Strong in Faith,” has become your praise. How great is the 
debt owed by the preserved faith and Christian life of the Italian people 
to your apostolate! How vast has been your charitable activity, both in peace 
and in war and among all sections of the people. The hand of God has led 
you and the grace of God has made you strong. Praise and Glory be to Him! 

We thank you too, dear daughters, especially for having carried out a 
mission of great importance: that is, the education and guidance of the 
Italian woman in the fulfilment of her duties to God and her conscience. It 
has been an arduous task, full of self-sacrifice, but you have accomplished it 
for the cause of God and for the highest interests of the nation and its 
Christian civilization, and God has blessed your efforts. 

And now, dear daughters, let us examine more closely our subject, for 
there still remains much to be done and the Church expects much from 
your untiring zeal. Ever louder and more piercing are the cries that come, 
both from Europe and from beyond the seas, for help for the unhappy con- 
ditions of the family and the younger generation. It is well known that, in 
great part, war is responsible for this, since it is war that is to blame for 
the violent and evil separation of millions of husbands and wives and also 
for the destruction of innumerable homes. 

It is, however, equally certain that the true and precise cause of such 
great evil lies even deeper. It must be sought in what, in a general term, 
is called “materialism,” in the negation or in, at least, the neglect of and 
the contempt for everything that is meant by religion, Christianity, sub- 
mission to God and His law, future life and eternity. 

Materialism, like a pestilential breath, pervades increasingly the whole 
of existence and produces its most evil effects in marriage, in the family 
and among young people. It can be said, as a unanimous judgment, that 
the morality of many young people is in continual decline. This applies 
not only to the youth of the cities; in the country districts, where once 
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flourished a sound and robust morality, the moral degradation is only slightly 
less, while a great deal of what leads to luxury and pleasure in the cities 
now has free access even to villages. 

It is superfluous to mention how the radio and the cinema have been 
used and abused for the spreading of materialism, how bad books, licentious 
illustrated magazines, immodest plays, immoral dances, immodesty on the 
beaches, have all contributed to the superficiality, worldliness and sensu- 
ality of youth. In the first place, however, the dissolution of marriage is 
responsible, and to this can be attributed the moral debasement of youth as 
a sign and an evil consequence. 

It may be that this sad picture is not of equal gravity in all countries 
and that Italy may be counted among those countries that are still the more 
sound ones. In fact, We have often admired the serried ranks of a mag- 
nificent youth, pure, strong, ardent and ready for any sacrifice in the defense 
of the Faith and of virtue. Nevertheless, even in your country, the younger 
generation has been seriously affected. We do not know for what ends the 
Church should use most energetically her efforts; whether it should be for 
the salvation of the family or for the salvation of youth. Thus the Church 
relies especially on you, the women and Christian mothers. You have been 
working for a long time for this end and you have made it the subject 
of your discussions. The final resolutions of your congress testify to your 
noble and apostolic efforts in assessing the needs of Christian domestic 
society in relation to present-day conditions. 

For Our part, We would like to draw your attention to three points: 


1. Socrat Poricy 


First of all, We say that everything that can contribute to a sound social 
policy for the good of the family and Christian youth can always count 
on the efficacious support of the Church. 

We repeat now to you what We said to the men of Catholic Action 
some two years ago. The Catholic Church strongly supports the require- 
ments of social justice. These requirements include provision for the 
people of the necessary houses, and above all for those who desire to found 
a family or are already doing so. Can there be conceived a social need of 
greater urgency? How sad it is to see young people, at the age when 
nature is more inclined to marriage, forced to wait years and years, merely 
because of the lack of a place to live, and always with the danger that in 
this nerve-wracking waiting their morals may deteriorate. Encourage, then, 
as much as you can, with your propaganda and your labors, the provision 
of houses so that the dignity of marriage and the Christian education of 
children may not suffer from this need. 

We also bless your schools of domestic economy and in general all that 
tends toward helping the formation and instruction of the women in 
housekeeping, in the care of her own home and the care and education of 
her children. We bless in general all that serves not only the physiological 
but also the social and spiritual preparation for marriage and all the 
efforts that you give to the selection of and training for future professions. 
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Do not forget however that among woman’s vocations there is also the 
religious vocation, the state of a virgin consecrated to God. This observa- 
tion is all the more opportune today, because with the deserved esteem for 
apostolic labor in the world, there might enter, almost imperceptibly, a 
shadow of naturalism, which would cloud the beauty and the fertile value 
that is to be found in the complete gift of the heart and life to God. 

The apostolate of the Church today can hardly be conceived without 
the collaboration of nuns in works of charity, in the schools, in the assistance 
to the priestly ministry and in the missions. It is, therefore, up to Italian 
women to assure for Italy the necessary vocations. Work to encourage 
them, and you know that the beneficial results of virgins consecrated to 
God are to be seen returning to the families themselves in various forms. 


2. FAITH OF THE PARENTS 


If We recognize all the importance of a sound policy for the salvation 
of the family and Christian youth, nevertheless it is still but a preliminary 
element. Otherwise the family in the higher social grades would not be 
exposed to moral decline, but it is, in fact, equally and, perhaps, more 
exposed than the family in lower social circumstances. 

The neoplasm for the family, just as for youth, is the languishing of 
faith and fear of God, of piety and conscientiousness, the infiltration of 
materialism not only into thought and judgment but also into the practical 
life of not a few of even those who desire to be and remain faithful believers. 

For this evil there is but one remedy: the strong faith of the parents 
which, through example, religious instruction and moral education, will 
produce in children a solid faith. 

Strength of faith! Therefore no superficiality, nor mere formality 
without substance and not even a piety of mere sentiment! Pious and 
traditional customs of Christian families, beginning with the crucifix and 
sacred pictures, must, of course, be held in the highest honor, but they 
have their true meaning only if they are based on a deep and interior faith 
at the center of which there are the great religious truths. How great, for 
example, is the value of the thought of the omnipresence of God for the 
active and believing man and what an incomparable aid it is in the educa- 
tion of children. 

The example of parents: who does not know of its irreplaceable efficacy? 
The prayer of the father and the mother jointly with the children, the con- 
scientious observance of the feasts, the respectful language when speaking 
of religion and the Church, the calmness, the diligence, honesty, loyalty 
and the irreprehensible conduct of life. 

The religious instruction of the children during their early years is 
the sweet task of the mother. Then you mothers have the children in your 
hands; the time then lost can only be regained with difficulty, and what is 
then planted in their souls will be difficult to efface completely. Christian 


mothers, it is in this that you have the promise of your success and in this 
also is your responsibility. 
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3. Morax TRAINING 


The moral education of youth: this is of such importance that although 
it is included in the preceding points, it merits to be given consideration 
apart. 

Formerly, when the mother of a family noted in her children the dawn 
of adolescence, she redoubled her vigilance and case for the protection of 
their innocence and to strengthen their virtue during this crisis of age. 
She felt relieved of her worries when she saw them remaining faithful to 
their religious duties and to the observance of the Sundays and holy days. 

Today, the observance of the precept of Sundays and holy days is no 
longer a sure guarantee for the moral conduct of the young woman. This 
separation of religion and morality is very significant, because if these two 
elements are genuine, they form one indivisible unit. Without doubt, there 
have always been moral falls, but when religious life was sound and solid, 
the personal and the public conscience cried out repeatedly. 

Here, too, there is but one remedy. Keep before the eyes of the child, 
from its early years, the commandments of God and accustom it to observe 
them. The youth of today no less than that of former days is prepared and 
is ready to do good and to serve God, but it must be educated to do so. 

Counteract the desire for luxury and pleasure with an education in 
frankness and simplicity! Youth must learn again to control itself and face 
privations. It must not happen that youth should burden parents with re- 
quests that parents cannot satisfy. Simplicity of life and economy have 
at all times been characteristic of the Italian people. They must remain so, 
because even the national economy requires them. 

Educate youth in purity. Help youth when an explaining word of 
advice and guidance is necessary. Do not forget that a good education must 
embrace the whole of life, and in this sphere especially the habit of self- 
control is the best formation. 

Educate youth to obedience and respect for authority. This is simple 
when man is submissive to God and recognizes the absolute value of His 
commandments. For the unbeliever and the man who denies God, there 
cannot be any true, just and ordered authority because “there exists no 
authority except from God.” (Rom. 13,1). Man can neither rule nor be 
tuled by fear and force. 

All these are undoubtedly elementary truths, but they are precisely 
the truths that are only too often ignored and neglected, and yet recovery 
cannot be achieved except these fundamental requirements are faithfully 
observed. 

Go then, dear daughters, to your labors, or rather continue the work 
readily and with clear vision of the end in view, which is the salvation of 
Christian marriage, of the family and of youth. The fatigue and the trials 
you endure are truly for the cause of God and His Church and, at the same 
time, for the supreme interests of your people and your country, because 
the principle that “a people among whom marriage and the family are 
dissolved is destined sooner or later to ruin” is true. 
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May God be with you. He will grant you “both the will and the per- 
formance.” (Phil. 2, 13). May His Blessed Mother Mary, your life, your 
consolation and your hope, maintain in your Union the spirit of mutual 
respect, confidence, love and apostolic zeal, in token of which we impart 
to you all from Our heart Our paternal and apostolic blessing. 


Church-State Crisis in Czechoslovakia 


A. Pastoral Letter 


Text of a letter, dated June 15, 1949 and ordered read in all parish churches and 
chapels on June 26. 


EAR FAITHFUL: 

In these overwhelmingly serious 
times of our religious and national life 
we turn to you with this letter of the 
right-thinking church. 

Love for nation and for the people 
of Czechoslovakia leads us to speak in 
these decisive days in which we have 
become witnesses to attacks on the 
unity and leadership of the Catholic 
Church here. To know where are the 
truth and right and your place in the 
church and nation, hear the voice of 
your pastors who, being conscious of 
responsibility before God and the con- 
science of the whole world, after de- 
liberate consideration cannot remain 
quiet. 

We have all been witnesses lately to 
a widely-based action the aim of which 
is to force Czechoslovak bishops to 
come to an agreement with the state. 
As is our public, we also are of the 
opinion that relations between church 
and state are discordant and painful. 
This situation is surely unnatural, for 
both societies should complement each 
other and the present situation does 
not contribute to general public peace 





nor the internal peace of the faithful. 

The worst of it is that many faithful 
Catholics suffer spiritually, as they sin- 
cerely love both their church and their 
state and are filled with fears for their 
future. 

This causes us bishops, who are 
ordained by God as the guardians of 
the commandments of Christ and are 
responsible before Him for the saving 
of our souls, no little pain. 

It pains us all the more that all 
responsibility for the failure in nego- 
tiations is put by people who are not 
sufficiently informed upon us, to whom 
your eternal and temporal welfare is 
the greatest treasure for which we are 
ready to sacrifice everything. 

We understand your natural right— 
that you wish to be informed truthfully, 
also from our side. Having no other 
possibility of presenting our case, we 
are endeavoring to do so, as our con 
science bids us, by this pastoral letter, 
imploring God that the voice of the 
pastors reaches your hearing and that 
it be heard with credence and be rightly 
comprehended. 

We also, the guardians of the truth 


1In spite of government threats that further “anti-state” activity would be punished 
with arrests and trials, this letter was carried by priests to many parts of the country 
from an undesignated meeting place of the Bishops. [Editor] 
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of the Lord, consider a sincere and 
just agreement with the state to be of 
no small importance. We cannot be 
indifferent as to whether our circum- 
stances be favorable to the development 
of Christian life or not. For, after all, 
the hindrances which today stand in 
the way of Christian thought in civiliza- 
tion and in everyday practical life are 
known. 

We know well how many rights you 
have been deprived of, just as you are 
acquainted with the adversities which 
the church has had to go through 
lately. 


DEFENSE OF RIGHTS 


We have always been aware of the 
burden of responsibility for the saving 
of your souls before God. We have 
always endeavored and we still endea- 
wr today, even if only with small hopes 
of success, to defend and insure the 
sacred rights of you Christians as free 
citizens of the state, as is naturally 
demanded by God’s order. 

To these humanitarian and com- 
monly-recognized rights of man belong 
not only the freedom of privately-held 
religious convictions and the freedom 
to execute religious rites, but also the 
free realization of the principles of this 
faith as the norm of life of individuals 
and society—and this without fear of 
losing personal freedom, civic equality 
and the endangering of the rights of 
existence. 

For the realizing and insuring of this 
religious freedom for Catholics it is the 
Church’s conception, by the ordinance 
of God, that these further conditions 
are necessary prerequisites; the recog- 
ution of the authority of the Holy 
Father as the highest visible head of 
the Church and recognition and respect 
for the authority of his bishops. 
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The non-recognition of this funda- 
mental principle means that the Catho- 
lic Church as Christ wanted it is not 
recognized and that every action taken 
apart and against the will of the 
bishops, connected with the Roman 
Pope, disturbs the Church’s basic 
structure, disrupts its unity and neces- 
sarily leads to its destruction. 

Further basic conditions for the 
recognition of the rights and freedom 
of the Church, stemming from natural 
law, are: 

1. Respect for the sovereign right of 
parents over the education of their chil- 
dren. That means education in school 
and also outside school. 

2. Recognition of the family as a 
sacred tie, and the rights and duties 
stemming from this. 

3. The right of the faithful to assem- 
bly in free congregations and organiza- 
tions. 

To these belong also the conditions 
of free religious life, which otherwise 
would be unattainable for the Commu- 
nist or the individual. These conditions 
include the necessary number of church 
schools, educational and social and 
charitable institutions, cultural and 
philanthropic institutions, sufficient fa- 
cilities for printing periodicals and 
books and free and unlimited access 
to all possibilities of social and cultural 
life. 

Finally, financial means and material 
security for these institutions and es- 
tablishments is also necessary, as with- 
out them it would not be possible for 
the Church successfully to develop this 
activity for the welfare of our people 
and to save church buildings from 
deterioration and destruction. 

All this we once had to the necessary 
extent and all this we have been de- 
prived of lately. 

In difficult circumstances, with many 
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hardships, the Church had built—with 
extreme sacrifices from your will and 
your means, for you and your children 
—social and educational institutions, 
schools, seminaries, presses, and an or- 
ganization of societies. All these formed 
conditions for the spiritual life. 


Birrer REWARD FOR SERVICE 


And what has become of all this in 
this short time? We need not put before 
you, dear Catholics, special proofs of 
this. Look around you. Follow what is 
happening and you will easily come to 
the conclusion that the Catholic Church 
in Czechoslovakia has received a very 
bitter reward for its hundreds of years 
of service to the nation, for its cultural 
and charitable activity, for its loyalty 
to the people, for its fearlessness and 
suffering during the (German) occu- 
pation. 

It stands here today—robbed, de- 
prived of the majority of its freedoms 
and rights, dishonored, soiled, perse- 
cuted secretly and openly. 

Only observe how the Church is 
faring in Czechoslovakia at the present 
time. A concerted campaign is waged 
against it on the radio and in public 
proclamations, especially against the 
Holy Father and the bishops, who are 
its God-ordained heads. The sacred 
character of the family and the sov- 
ereign right of parents to the education 
of their children are wilfully under- 
mined. 

All the ecclesiastical press, with a 
few completely insignificant exceptions, 
has been stopped. Even the official 
gazettes of the bishops, which informed 
priests also of important state direc- 
tives, have been stopped. Instead, the 
Ministry of Education, Science and Art 
has published the so-called gazette. of 
the’ Catholic’ clergy, which has not 


church endorsement and is edited 
against the will of the hierarchy. Al. 
though this so-called gazette is intended 
for Catholic priests, it is directed by 
non-Catholics in an anti-church spirit 
and attempts to govern directly by state 
organs affairs which are wholly ecclesi. 
astical and thereby attempts to exclude 
the bishops from practicing their rights, 

Every Catholic book which is to be 
published—even prayer books—is sub 
jected to preliminary state censorship, 

State plenipotentiaries are planted in 
Catholic publishing houses. An inter. 
diction of assembly and schooling of 
Catholics outside churches was edited 
under the threat of prosecution. 

Even the fate of church buildings, as 
was demonstrated by the forced inven- 
tory of ritual objects and sacred ves 
sels, is, it seems, insecure. 

The Church is deprived of the last 
remnants of its property. Not even the 
minimum laid down by the law is re 
spected. In many cases the paying of 
the state stipend of priests was stopped. 

Church schools practically no longer 
exist and the fate of the few remaining 
is painfully insecure, which causes sul- 
fering to pupils and parents. Pressure 
was even brought to bear upon parents 
to take their children out of church 
schools, and this under a direct threat 
of consequences. Teachers of religion 
are tested ideologically and are given 
directives on how to teach religion in 
the materialistic spirit. 

All religious education of youth in 
societies, eucharistic circles, et cetera, 
was in many places forbidden under 
punitive threats and is consistently 
made impossible by the fact that the 
state has taken a monopoly on material 
ist school and extra-curricular educe 
tion, so that education in the Christian 
spirit is made impossible and cor 
sidered as practically illegal. 
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In this respect, we have come so far 
that even in theological schools lectures 
of so-called social science were insti- 
tuted whose aim it is to bring about 
that even theological students should 
be educated in the materialistic 
ideology. 

An inventory of all church property, 
wen church collections, was ordered, 
quite illegally. With direct inspection, 
sch inventories were in many cases 
cartied out. They were anticonstitu- 
tional searches. 

Consistent attempts are made to de- 
prive church buildings of their religious 
missions, especially by the taking over 
of monasteries and institutions for the 
education of clerical and monastic 
youth. Especially in Slovakia some 
monastic houses were forcibly cleared 
out and the priests taken away in 
trucks. 

The Ministry of interior gave instruc- 
tins to the regional command of the 
sate security (police) how to deal with 
the Church and its members. 

In some places even the practicing 
of religious rites has already been 
forbidden. In many places religious 
processions were made impossible or 
were misused for irreligious purposes. 

The conference of bishops in Dolni 
Smokovec, which was to have taken a 
wand on the demands of the Govern- 
ment, was broken up when listening 
devices were discovered in the confer- 
tice room. The Ministry of Interior 
vas asked to make an inquiry but up 
fo now no satisfactory answer has been 
forthcoming. 

The latest conference of bishops in 
ague was disturbed by security 
organs. 

At the same time the Prague con- 
sstory was occupied by State officers 
iid the archbishop’s residence put 
winder secret police surveillance, so that 
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the freedom of the chairman of the 
bishops’ conference was totally re- 
stricted. 

These restrictions represent extreme 
breaches of constitutional freedoms and 
many of the still-existent laws. 

On the whole it can be said that 
outside the church any religious ac- 
tivity is impossible and many fear to 
visit churches lest they be accused of 
reaction and fear the loss of their 
means of existence. 

It is a certainty that by these meas- 
ures conditions are created which are 
not only in defiance of the rights of 
God but are also opposed to the natural 
and commonly-recognized rights of 
man. 

Judge for yourselves, dear Catholics, 
after ascertaining these facts whether 
the state was in any way harmed by 
the Church or whether just the oppo- 
site is true. 


CHURCH AND AGREEMENT 


After all, the whole affair of an 
agreement between church and state 
would actually have been a rather 
simple matter if it had not been for the 
fact that the state first harmed the 
church and deprived it of the majority 
of its rights. 

All this organized calling for an 
agreement would have been quite su- 
perfluous if Government personages, on 
their own initiative, had not interfered 
before the start of negotiations in 
church freedoms and rights and 
formed, by this one-sided action, a 
painful situation in which the church 
was deprived beforehand of that which 
was supposed to have been the subject 
of the agreement. 

So in reality the church was de- 
prived of all possibilities of successful 
negotiations and given this choice: sub- 
mission to dictatorship or persecution. 
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In spite of all these painful realities, 
the Czechoslovak episcopate was al- 
ways willing to negotiate and really 
did negotiate through its delegated 
representatives. It made extreme sacri- 
fices to attain, at least in the most basic 
things, some regulation of affairs and 
to insure its faithful at least the most 
necessary conditions of religious life. 

It (the episcopate) always found out, 
to its great pain, that in spite of all 
its good will this could not be done, 
except for the price of fundamental 
concessions and the price of misusing 
the Church against its godly mission. 
At the same time, during the negotia- 
tions, the Church was _ frequently 
treated in a hostile way which con- 
sistently undermined the confidence of 
the bishops in the success of the nego- 
tiations. 

Ask yourself this 
Catholics: 

Could we bishops be satisfied with 
all this and accept every demand which 
is in defiance of the laws of God and 
humanity? 

Could we approve, before our faith- 
ful people and before the whole world, 
every development, even if it was not 
in accordance with the spirit of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ? 

Indeed, with gladness we shall render 
unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s but it would not be possible 
to sacrifice to him that which is God’s 
because it behooves us better to obey 
God than man. 


question, dear 


BisHops’ LoyALty AFFIRMED 


This negative attitude of the state 
toward the church cannot even be justi- 
fied by the allegations that the Bishops 
refused a clear statement of loyalty to 
the republic, because such statements 
are not in accordance with the truth. 

We declared that we were always 
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loyal to the republic. We have stressed 
this many times and it can be deduced 
from the oath we undertook when we 
assumed office. A loyal attitude toward 
the republic is, therefore, a matter of 
course for us and we are sure to remain 
faithful to our oath. Therefore, we 
have always demanded from our clergy 
that they refrain from any political 
activity, especially from any illegal and 
anti-state activity. 

But we cannot remain quiet when 
the rights of the Holy Church are vio 
lated and when political power is being 
misused against it. 

If, therefore, we defend, as is ow 
duty, the rights of the Holy Church we 
in no way want to harm the interest of 
the state. 

On the contrary, we do it in the 
interest of the state itself and for the 
welfare of our dear nation. 

Most painful is the fact that we have 
no way of defending ourselves against 
these gross and untrue attacks. All 
manner of attempts are being made to 
force us out of our pastoral offices and 
the conduct of the church is being 
taken over by unbelieving persons, per- 
sons who have broken away from the 
church and those who have no right, no 
competence and no church mission. 

Nothing else remains for us but to 
waste our energy and time with wm 
ceasing protests and efforts against the 
confiscation of church _ institutions 
schools and monasteries, against tramp 
ling of all church rights and religious 
freedoms—protests that nobody al 
swers, that nobody takes any notice of 
and that have no practical results. 

In the present affair it is, therefore, 
not a matter, as we have stated before, 
of a lack of a positive attitude of the 
church toward the state. It is not’ 
matter of reaction, because the form 
of government and regulation of social 
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life is not the main subject of our 
interest. 

We must, however, be interested 
whether this form is favorable to the 
development of religious life and 
whether it is possible to bring such a 
social reconstruction into harmony 
with the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

It is not even a matter of inclination 
toward capitalism, for we know that 
not even a liberal-capitalistic society 
corresponds with all the ideals of Chris- 
tianity, and capitalism has several times 
been condemned by the church. 

You, yourselves, know best that your 
present bishops are not capitalists. They 
certainly would be better off today if 
they were willing to choose the path of 
Judas. 

We wish our working people all the 
improvements in social standards. 

We only wish that their standard of 
life improve and that, together with 
the growth of their material welfare, 
favorable conditions be created for the 
perfecting of moral and religious life. 

The seriousness of the times makes 
us act in absolute loyalty to principles 
and consistency in negotiating. Indeed, 
this is a matter of a consistent, well- 
planned and carefully executed perse- 
cution of the Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Not a whit of this can be changed 
by the resolution passed, on a plan pre- 
pared beforehand, at the meeting of 
the so-called [Government-sponsored ] 
Catholic Action in the Municipal 
Palace in Prague on June 10, 1949, 
even if it promised loyalty to the Holy 
Church, recognition of the Holy Father 
as its visible head and submission to 
him in matters of faith, morals and 
church discipline, and recognition of 
the authority of the bishops in matters 
of faith and morals. 

This meeting, secretly prepared, was 
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convened without the knowledge of and 
against the will of the bishops. Its aim 
was clear: to hinder still further the 
authority and influence of the bishops. 
After all, the majority of delegates at 
this conference were paid delegates— 
appointed by the Action committee. 
They were delegates who often did not 
know what it was all about and who 
did not suspect that their signatures on 
the list of those present would be mis- 
used for the so-called Catholic Action. 


ReEcIMeE’s CaTHOLIC AcTION Hit 


Because of this, the Bench of Bishops 
at its conference of June 15, 1949, was 
forced to declare that the so-called 
Catholic Action is not Catholic but a 
separatist movement and that partici- 
pation and cooperation with it must be 
prosecuted with ecclesiastical punish- 
ment. The inspirators have, ipso facto, 
been excommunicated. That is, they 
were expelled from the church accord- 
ing to Canon 2334, Paragraph 2, and 
Canon 2231, Paragraph 2, according 
to the ecclesiastical juridical code. 

For the whole action is aimed against 
the unity of the church and church 
discipline. 

By methods similar to that demon- 
strated above, many clergymen were 
misrepresented as voicing assent to the 
so-called Catholic Action. They knew 
nothing about its mission and their 
signatures were enticed under quite dis- 
guised slogans. They were asked if 
they favored a just agreement, if they 
were for the maintenance of church 
rights, for the teaching of religion in 
schools, the recognition of the Holy 
Father as visible head of the church. 
These priests did not want to undertake 
anything against the will of the church 
dignitaries. On the contrary, they 
wanted to support their efforts for the 
realization of such an agreement that 








would be in accord with the interests 
of the church, in the sense of church 
directives. 

These priests consequently gave their 
signatures under condition of deceit and 
pressure. They did not act either con- 
sciously or of their own free will and 
therefore maintained, of course, their 
loyalty to the Holy Church and faithful- 
ness to the Bishops, as many of them 
have already privately or publicly 
stated. 

The names of many priests were 
published without their knowledge, 
even against their will and protests. 

The Catholic Bishops therefore call 
to everyone’s attention that every at- 
tempt at the founding of diocese, re- 
gional, district or parish so-called ac- 
tion committees is forbidden by the 
church and that clergymen and laymen 
who personally participate in the found- 
ing of such actions or enter their com- 
mittees or accept functions in them 
will thereby be excommunicated from 
the Catholic Church. 

Also, the so-called Catholic news- 
paper, published by the Committee of 
Catholic Action, of course, lacks the 
endorsement of the bishops and cannot 
be considered as Catholic. Therefore, 
the reading and keeping and distribu- 
tion of this newspaper is forbidden by 
the church. 

The clergy also must be aware that 
directives published by consistories 
under Government control are not only 
ecclesiastically not binding but that 
also the clergy is bound by its con- 
science to observe only those directives 
and repeals that they are safely con- 
vinced were published by their respec- 
tive ordinaries. 

As the responsible represertatives of 
the Catholic Church of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic we, of course, feel heavy 
responsibility for the development of 
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church affairs in our country and ye 
are not deluding ourselves of the fact 
that the decisive moment of great testy 
has come for our dear faithful and 
for our loyal clergy. 


Pact, Not Dictate, Soucut 


If it were true, as has been clai 
that the main aim of all this that hay 
now been organized against the Czecho 
slovak Catholic Church were to make 
the bishops come to a just agreement 
between church and state, then we de 
clare that this whole campaign is w- 
perfluous. 

Czechoslovak Catholic dignitaries 
had, and have, the greatest interest in 
reaching a sincere and just agreement 
between church and state and will not 
cease to pray for this end. 

But they desire that a real agreement 
be reached on the basis of which the 
church could develop all its rich activ. 
ity and put to use all its moral influence 
in favor of the state and its people. 
They want Catholics to be able to us 
their philosophy and to be able to 
direct their lives according to it, for 
religion should govern all acts of men. 

But they do not want the church to 
become a mere servant of the state— 
in other words, the bearer of a different 
philosophy under a cloak of Christian 
religion. 

They wish for an agreement, not 4 
dictate. 


CONDITIONS FOR AGREEMENT 


In this spirit the Czechoslovak digni- 
taries at the Bishops’ conference of 
June 7, 1949, in Olomouc, laid dow 
the basic conditions on which agree 
ment would be possible and which 
should be accepted and guaranteed by 
the Government beforehand. Thes 
conditions are: 
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1. The Christian world viewpoint 
(philosophy) will be recognized and 
respected in public life and education, 
in word and deed. 

2. The Government recognizes the 
spiritual authority of the Roman Pope 
as the supreme head of the church in 
matters religious and_ ecclesiastical, 
which, according to valid authority, 
does not touch the sovereignty of the 
state but is a natural consequence of 
recognized basic human rights, and 
especially the freedom of religion. 

3. Before the beginning of negotia- 
tions, all measures restricting and 
threatening religious freedom of Catho- 
lics in the Czechoslovak Republic, espe- 
cially the religious freedom and educa- 
tion of youth, be repealed. 

In addition to this: 

a. The Gazette of the Catholic 
Clergy, published by the Ministry of 
Education, Arts and Sciences, will be 
suppressed immediately, and the pub- 
lishing of all official dignitaries’ 
gazettes will be permitted. 

b. The decree of the Ministry of 
Education, Arts and Sciences of May 
23, 1949, about vacant church offices 
and accompanying stipends, as well as 
the decree of the Ministry of Interior 
of May 5, 1949, restricting the freedom 
of assembly and congregation, and also 
the decree for regional and district 
command of the state security police 
on the procedure against the Catholic 
Church, must be revoked. 

c. All restrictions involving religious 
rights must be canceled. 

To these conditions a further demand 
is added—that the Government will not 
support the newly formed Catholic Ac- 
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tion and will not grant it state sponsor- 
ship. To demand the fulfillment of 
these conditions we feel commanded by 
our arch-pastoral responsibility before 
God and before you and before the con- 
science of the nation, because without 
their fulfillment the church would no 
more be the church of Christ and would 
not be able to fulfill its spiritual mis- 
sion—that is, to teach, to sanctify and 
to govern.” 

We are certain, dear brothers and 
sisters in Christ, that you approve of 
this, our standpoint and watchfulness. 
We would have had to feel ashamed 
before you had we acted otherwise, had 
we not acted like pastors who are will- 
ing in the interest of your Saviour to 
give even their lives for their sheep, 
but as hired pastors who forsake their 
flock treacherously in times of danger. 

Help us and strengthen us with 
prayers, your truly Christian life and 
your unconditional loyalty to the good 
mother church so that with the help of 
the Holy Spirit, a negotiable path will 
be found for the regulation of church- 
state relations. 

But if such an agreement could not 
be attained because it was decided te 
begin a struggle of extermination by all 
means against the Church of Christ and 
misuse it in a cloaked way for ungodly 
purposes, then the hour of trial has 
come for the Catholics in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The moment has come in which it is 
necessary to realize the words of the 
Apostle Peter: “Beloved, do not be 
startled at the trial by fire that is tak- 
ing place among you to prove you, as 
if something strange were happening 


2 Following a meeting held August 14 in defiance of a Government order requiring 
the clergy to obtain permits for meetings, the Bishops restated these conditions in sub- 
stantially the same terms. Their memorandum to the Government was made available to 


the press on September 12. [Editor] 
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to you; but in as far as you are partak- 
ers of the sufferings of Christ, rejoice 
that you may also rejoice with exulta- 
tion in the revelation of his glory.” 

Every test is of God’s making and 
will surely contribute to the salvation 
of our souls. It is an opportunity to 
prove our faithfulness to Christ, to 
make amends for our trespasses and 
to learn to be true and consistent Catho- 
lics. 

The nation looks upon you, how you 
will fare in this historic moment of 
trial. The Catholics of the whole world 
are linked with vou. 

Remain loyal to your bishops, who 
suffer with you, and do not waver even 
if their voice does not reach you. 

The church is indestructible and to 
suffer for Christ is the greatest glory. 

Do not let yourself be misled by false 
prophets. Beware of wild wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. Don’t let yourselves 
be provoked to unmeditated actions. 
Be on your guard and pray. 

All ye Saints of God who were im- 
prisoned and tortured for Christ, plead 
for us that the Sacred Heart, pierced 
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for our sins on the grounds of a false 
sentence, be merciful to us. 

We bless you all, especially those 
who suffer or will suffer adversities for 
the sake of justice. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

Joser [Beran], Archbishop of 
Prague. 

Joser Cuarzes, Archbishop of Olo. 
mouc. 

Jan, Bishop of Spisska Nova Ves. 

Joser, Titular Bishop of Thagora, 
Apostolic Administrator in Kosice. 

Paut, Bishop of Presov. 

Maurice, Bishop of Hradec Kralove. 

Anprew, Bishop of Banska Bystrica, 

CuHar.es, Bishop of Brno. 

JoseFr, Bishop of Ceske Budejovice. 

STEFAN, Bishop of Litomerice. 

Epvarpb, Titular Bishop of Velicia, 
Apostolic Administrator of Nitra. 

FRANTISEK ONDEREK, Apostolic Ad 
ministrator of the Czech portion of Wro- 
claw Archdiocese. 

Amprosius Lazix, Apostolic Admin 
istrator of Trnava. 

Rosert Posozny, Capitular Vicar of 
Roznava. 


B. Statement by the Clergy 


This statement, released to the foreign press on September 8, was drawn up with 

the consent of the Czechoslovakia Bishops given, presumably, at their meeting on 

August 14 at Trnava. It rejects a — law that would subject the Church to 
the State. 


ITH the consent of all the bishops, 

the whole clergy state that they do 
not accept the proposed new law deal- 
ing with the payment of personal and 
material expenses of the church and re- 
ligious organizations and that the entire 
Vicarate decided to publish and submit 
to the Government of the Republic of 


Czechoslovakia this declaration (in 
which we list only the outstanding 
points) : 

1. The clergy gratefully admits that 
the Government of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia recognizes as a_ fact 
that the economic and financial position 
of the clergy is not adequate to theit 
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education and their work for the com- 
mon welfare and the supreme interests 
of the nation. 

2. However, the suggested law aims 
to better the position of the clergy at 
the cost of their freedom and to bring 
the spiritual mission of the church into 
complete dependence on political agen- 
ties and interests. This can be seen in 
Paragraph 10 of the proposed law." 

Therefore the clergy declare that they 
vill accept their church appointments 
ly from the hands of free and unre- 
stricted church superiors. 

3. The proposed improvement in the 
position of the clergy and the material 
contributions to church objectives cre- 
ates an unfavorable impression, as if 
the church were to be satisfied in re- 
ceiving compensation for its estates and 
property, which it lost against its will. 
This happened by one-sided action on 
the part of the state, without prelimi- 
nary agreement with the Holy See. 

4, The salaries of the clergy are to 
be raised at a time when, because of 
various economic difficulties, it is being 
considered to lower the wages of the 
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workers and the insurance benefits of 
pensioned people. Under such condi- 
tions the clergy voluntarily relinquishes 
the benefits of the increases proposed 
in the new law and respectfully requests 
that the incomes of the workers and 
pensioners be retained at their present 
levels or, better still, improved. 

5. A law such as this—which, in 
Paragraph 17, threatens destructive 
sanctions even for small violations— 
is most anti-social and unfair, and there- 
fore it is necessary to reject it under al] 
circumstances.? 

6. The clergy will be satisfied if, in 
agreement with the highest church dig- 
nitaries, the basic kongrua law be re- 
tained and in special cases adjusted, 
and if the repair of national church 
monuments will be financed and the 
church needs satisfied.* 

7. It is particularly requested that 
the religious freedom of the people be 
completely respected and retained, as 
well as the freedom of priestly work 
and spiritual aims of the clergy, whose 
aim is the eternal and present welfare 
of our people. 


_ 1Paragraph 10 of the proposed law reads: “The election or nomination of clergy receiv- 
ing salaries or benefits in accordance with this law requires the prior approval of the state 
administration. The election or nomination of titular Bishops, diocesan Bishops, Arch- 
bishops, as well as their coadjutors, apostolic administrators, army Bishops and heads of 
individual churches requires prior approval of the proposed candidate by the Government. 
The Government may withhold approval on the ground of the political undesirability of 
the candidates. 

2Paragraph 17 of the proposed law states: “Actions or omissions contravening the 
provisions of this law or regulations issued under it shall be punished, in so far as it is 
not a matter punishable by a court, by a district national committee as an administrative 
misdemeanor with a fine not exceeding 100,000 crowns ($2,000). An alternative sentence 
of imprisonment not exceeding six months shall be imposed simultaneously in case the 
fine is not collectible. Fines shall go to the state treasury.” 

3 This is a reference to the state-church agreement of the eighteenth century laying 
down the terms for state financial aid to the church in the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

















On Curing Cancer 


His Hourness, Pore Prius XII 


A discourse of His Holiness to the Study Week on the Biological Problem 
of Cancer, Rome, June 7, 1949. 


al THE especially heavy duties which weigh upon Our shoulders, par- 
ticularly at the present time, deprive Us, to Our great regret, distin- 
guished scholars and teachers, of the satisfaction of speaking to you at 
leisure, We cannot, however, resist the desire to welcome you and to tell 
you of the very friendly interest We take in your work. Because of its 
objectives it is a work of capital importance and it will surely be fruitful, 
thanks to your incomparable competence and to the methods of this 
academy. 

Your work is concerned this year with the “biological problem of can- 
cer,” that horrible scourge whose very name terrifies us, which incessantly 
ravages a notable portion of humanity; a dreadful scourge where surgical 
or radiological treatment in too many cases only postpones the fatal outcome. 
And until the end, what physical suffering, what moral anguish! In its 
internal forms, mysteriously hidden, cancer does not ordinarily show its 
presence until its progress has already made it nearly incurable. Little by 
little, it silently eats away at vital organs, in many cases rendering difficult 
or impossible any absorption or assimilation of food, for which, moreover, 
it sometimes causes an insurmountable repugnance. And it pursues its work 
of destruction until all is consumed. 

In other forms it openly devours the flesh of its victims; it disfigures 
them, mutilates them in so frightful a fashion that those who, moved by the 
tenderness of their affection or by the heroism of their charity, approach 
them, if they can overcome the natural repugnance they feel, are not always 
able to hide their reactions from the invalid. Those suffering from cancer 
even seek out the miserable loneliness from which they frequently suffer, 
by voluntarily shutting themselves up for fear of letting themselves be 
seen as they are. Deprived by this very isolation from any human consola- 
tion, their sadness sometimes leads them to the last extreme of despair, 
to the temptation of ending a life which only a firm faith in another life 
of eternal happiness helps them to bear with patience. 

This evil appears all the more frightful when one is faced, as he is at 
least up to now, with the feeling that he is helpless, or nearly so. When 
from time to time someone imprudently announces news of a sensational 
discovery which will finally bring about a radical and definitive victory 
over this pitiless destroyer, there only follows, alas, for those who allow 
themselves to be deceived, or even ask to be deluded, a crueler and more 
profound disappointment than the many others that have preceded it. 

How much more modest and, therefore, how much higher and surer is 
your ambition, gentlemen! In reality, a great many hypotheses have been 
brought forth and many theories have been timidly built up and discreetly 
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proposed. They are certainly not to be belittled because, even if they are 
not verified, they open the door to new and more effective research. They 
mark, therefore, some progress, doubtless valuable, but of necessity very 
slow. You, who have applied yourselves for many years to the conscientious 
” study of cancer, of its manifestations and symptoms, of its nature and its 
causes or, at least, of the conditions of its origin and development, aspire, 
each in his own specialty but in constant contact with each other, to continue 


reel your advance step by step toward the light which will enable you to seek 
in- more easily and to find, first, a remedy which prevents or which alleviates 
at and, finally, one that cures cancer. 

? Observations carefully made, diligently collected and compared, even 


if they are not conclusive, nevertheless suggest useful reflections on the 
ful, nature and possible action of various agents, cancerous, physical or chemi- 
his cal, on the role of the atmosphere, the sun, a man’s profession or heredity 
in the appearance and growth of tumors and in the evolution of a cell from 


an anormal to a malignant state. 

tly These observations, experiments and investigations you know how to 

cal pursue assiduously and patiently, and of which the general public often 

me. takes little account. They will not, perhaps, give you noisy publicity, but 

Pe you will merit, as your conscience tells you, the gratitude of generations to 
come. 

by It pleases Us to praise here the initiative of Our Pontifical Academy, 


under whose auspices you have begun your Study Week. Always eager to 
serve the progress of science for the greater good of humanity, it asks you 
ork to specify, following its standard methods, “the points on which agreement 
has been reached, the points on which agreement could not be reached, the 


Tes reasons why agreement could not be reached, and suggestions concerning 
the the research that appear most likely to resolve the difficulties.” Your proper 
ach intentions and spirit could not, We think, be better expressed. 

ays These are surely the things, distinguished scholars, that ought to en- 
cer courage you to pursue your work with the confidence that it is not under- 
fer, taken in vain. For your work tends, as your program states with modest 
be assurance, “to open up, on a scientific basis, perspectives looking towards a 
ola- biological cure for malignant tumors.” 


alr, We wish for you, in your mutual work, happy and fruitful results, asking 
life with all Our heart for God’s light and blessing on it. 


sat % 

nen e 

- The Social Problem 

a Mis Hoxiess, Pore Pius XII 

ore Radio address to the German Catholic Congress, Bochum, September 4, 1949. 

r is ITH sentiments of paternal af- of Catholic Germany, We have accepted 
cen fection and conscious of a sacred the request of Our Venerable Brother, 





tly duty to you, beloved sons and daughters the Archbishop of Paderborn, that We 
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address, for the closing of the 73rd 
General Congress of German Catholics, 
a short word of encouragement and ad- 
vice to you who are now gathered in 
great numbers in a grandiose setting of 
industrial activity, but above all under 
the sign of the sublime Cross in a great, 
solemn demonstration of faith. 

As Our greetings reach your ears and 
your hearts over the waves of the ether, 
there rises before Our mind’s eye “the 
land of the red earth” as We saw it in 
1927 on the occasion of that unforgetta- 
ble Catholic Congress at Dortmund. 
Flying over the Rhineland, then so 
flourishing as it unfolded beneath Us 
like unto God’s garden, the airplane 
brought us from the ancient and vener- 
able city of Treves right into the heart 
of one of the principal economic centers 
of Germany. 

During the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
celebrated in the open air in the gi- 
gantic stadium of the “Westfalenhalle,” 
We saw in the majestic display of your 
organizations a Catholic Germany 
whose fervent faith gave reason for 
great hopes. 

Today after little more than two 
decades, which have witnessed more 
trials and sufferings than in centuries 
of other times, We see Catholic Ger- 
many meeting again on the soil of 
Westphalia to find the way required by 
the new events and, through the prin- 
ciples of their Holy Faith, to achieve 
restoration, reconstruction and peace. If 
there is one thing that consoles and 
comforts Us somewhat, it is the confi- 
dent hope that the spirit of faith which 
vibrated then all around Us will arouse 
also in your Congress of Bochum a new 
Christian life, increased and purified, 
to enable you to use the unified efforts 
of the millions of your Catholic men, 
inspired by a Catholic conscience, wher- 
ever there is work to be done for the 
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creation of peace, and wherever are 
being considered decisions which can 
tip the scales of the destiny of Germany 
and of Europe—which is wavering 
anxiously today—to the side of good 
and to the benefit of all peoples. 


sneer ese =a 


Five Points 


The concrete discussions of thes 
days at your working committee meet. 
ings have dealt with social reorganiz- 
tion. Thus, since you so desire it, it is 
for Us to indicate in conclusion some 
directives, and these can be summed up 
under five points. 

1. In the country of Bishop Wilhelm 
Emmanuel von Ketteler no right-think- 
ing man will dare to accuse the Church 
of not having in mind and at heart the 
problem of the workers and also, in 
general, the whole of the social ques 
tion. Since Our predecessor, Pope Leo 
XIII, almost sixty years ago issued the 
encyclical, Rerum Novarum, few prob- 
lems have engaged the interest and 
solicitude of the Supreme Pastors of 
the Church more than the social ques 
tion. All that they could do to collabo 
rate, with doctrine and counsel, fora 
solution or at least a mitigation of 
social inequalities, has been done. What] | 
is necessary is that the social doctrine]. 
of the Church should become the patti}. 

| 
| 
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mony of all Christian consciences and 
that this doctrine be put into practice. 
Social activity, however, requires sacri 
fice on the part of all concerned. Thes 
sacrifices must be made, and _ today. 
more than at any other time, do no] 
admit of any further delay. 

2. The social program of the Cathe 
lic Church is based on three powerful 
moral pillars: truth, justice and Chris 
tian charity. To deviate even slightly 
from the dictates of these princi 
would be impossible for the Church 
even though she may be forced as # 
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result to renounce temporary success in 
the sphere of propaganda and disap- 
point the fervor of those participating 
in the struggle, on one side or the 
other. The Church has always been on 
the side of those who seek justice and 
who are in need of help, but, on prin- 
ciple, she has never been opposed to 
any social group or class and always 
aims at serving the common good of all 
the members of the people or the state. 

3. The Church never ceases to labor 
so that the apparent conflict between 
capital and labor, between the employer 
and the worker, be transformed into a 
higher unity, which means to say, into 
that organic cooperation of both par- 
ties which is indicated by their very 
nature and which consists in the colla- 
boration of both according to their ac- 
tivity in the economic sector and the 
professions. May it please God that 
the day be not far off when those or- 
ganizations of self-defense which the 
defects of the economic system, and 
especially the lack of Christian outlook, 
have made necessary may cease to 
function. It is for you to prepare for 
the coming of that day in your country. 
The conditions are not unfavorable. The 
tremendous catastrophe which fell upon 
you has brought with it the advantage 
that in important groups, freed from 
the prejudices and egoism of class, the 


“I class contrasts have been in great part 
't levelled out and men have come closer 


one to the other. The common misfor- 


‘| tune and misery was and is a severe 


but salutary teacher of discipline. It 
forced all to learn the art of mutual sup- 
port, comprehension and assistance one 
to the other to bear the years of misfor- 
tune. The precious fruit of those years 
must not be lost to you. It must never 
happen again that the contrast between 
the rich and the poor, which incidental- 
ly has been greatly reduced, the con- 
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trast between the owner and the man 
who lives from the work of his hands, 
be allowed to widen or deepen. Who. 
dear sons and daughters, who more 
than you are called to smooth the way 
for this decisive step in social recon- 
struction, in order to effect the law and 
the spirit of Christ? 

4. Christian cultural and social pol- 
icy cannot be. separated because the 
same Christian man is both the source 
and the aim of each. Christian social 
policy pertains to Christian cultural 
policy, as a particular organ to the com- 
plete living organism. If you decide in 
favor of a Christian cultural policy; if, 
for example, you defend the Catholic 
schools—note that this is a question of 
an irreplaceable benefit—you consoli- 
date the foundation of a Christian so- 
cial policy. 

5. It must not happen that the world 
of labor fall into atheistic materialism. 
It is necessary to make a supreme effort 
to preserve it for God and for Christ. 
Form in your sphere a spiritual home 
for working youth. The particular .in- 
terests of youth or labor organizations 
which might obstruct the attainment 
of this goal should be generously sacri- 
ficed for such a vital aim. 


Dam Acatnst COMMUNISM 


If, recently, a line of separation has 
been traced, binding on all Catholics, 
between the Catholic Faith and atheis- 
tic communism, this has been done for 
that reason, which is, to erect a dam to 
save not only the workers but all, with- 
out exception, from Marxism, which de- 
nies God and religion. The decree has 
nothing to do with the contrast between 
rich and poor, between capitalists and 
the proletariat, between owners and 
those who own nothing. It concerns the 
preservation and the purity of religion 
and of the Christian Faith, and, with 
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that, the happiness, and the dignity, 
the rights and the freedoms of the work- 
ers. He would be completely blind who, 
having lived through these last decades, 
does not understand this. 

Here then is the special advice which 
We have thought it Our duty to give 
you on this solemn occasion. 

And now, dear sons and daughters of 
Catholic Germany, guard and cherish 
with jealous solicitude the two-fold and 
holy inheritance left to you by your 
ancestors. 

The first is the Christian life of the 
family. Wherever this still remains, 
principally in the rural districts, pre- 
serve and defend it. Yes, defend it, be- 
cause even there it is in danger of 
being lost. Where it has already disap- 
peared, particularly in some urban 
working-class districts, rebuild it. You 
cannot give to your children and your 
young people anything more precious 
than the Christian life and perfection 
of the family. 

The other inheritance is coordinated 
activity in public life. Without doubt, 
the aim of Redemption is the personal 
sanctification, if possible, of everyone. 
However, according to God’s plan of 
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salvation the sanctification of the indj- 
vidual must be rooted, bloom and bear 
fruit in the community in which he 
lives, which itself is vivified by faith in 
God and by the spirit of Christ. Here 
there begins the mission of the Church 
in public life. As a vital principle of 
human society, the Church must extend 
her influence to all spheres of human 
activity, drawing on the deep sources 
of her inner riches. Behold the vast 
possibility of action for laymen, in the 
Church and for the Church. It has 
always consisted in this: to work as 
your fathers did, in an exemplary 
manner, enterprising, ingenious and 
resolute: “One heart and one soul” 
(Acts 4, 32.). “The God of all grace, 
Who has called us unto His eternal 
glory in Christ Jesus, will Himself, 
after we have suffered a little while, 
perfect, strengthen and establish us. 
To Him is the domination forever 
and ever. Amen.” (I Peter 5, 10, 11). 

As a pledge of this We, placing the 
efficacy of your Congress under the pro- 
tection of Mary “Help of Christians,” 
with paternal affection, impart to you 
all from the fullness of Our heart the 
Apostolic Blessing. 
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